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OUR RELIGION AT THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST 
QUARTER-CENTURY FROM ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 


ARE there any books in our New Testament collection the 
genuineness and authenticity of which have escaped all question- 
ing, and which we may use as original documents in a confidence 
that we shall be unchallenged? Undoubtedly there are still 
many Christians to whom this inquiry will be a surprise, possibly 
an offense, as if to propose it were to cast doubt upon the history 
of our religion, and to allow an altogether undue importance to 
what they regard as an unreasonable and mischievous skepticism. 
They cannot understand how any right-minded and sincere dis- 
ciple of Jesus can carry any questioning about the date, author- 
ship, and value of any writing of the New Testament beyond the 
little catalogue in which the “ antilegomena,” or “ books spoken 
against,” were enumerated. They insist that such questioning is 
for the most part a revival of old doubts, or the fantastic work of 
recluse scholars who must always be devising some new thing, and 
who might find a better employment for their ingenuity, and that 
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the wise course for those who are set for the defense of the gospel 
is to take no notice any more of such historic doubts, and regard 
the canon of the New Testament as practically settled. And 
yet, on the other hand, there is in our day an increasing number 
of sincere men and women who will very heartily welcome such 
an inquiry as what their own lips were already framing. They see 
that, whatever our wishes may be, a question is never closed so long 
as one competent and sincere person has anything to say about it, 
and that declaring it closed does not close it any more than a proc- 
lamation that the eruptions of Vesuvius had come to an end would 
make the sides of that volcanic mountain an eligible place of res- 
idence. Earnest and able men, who claim to be and are good 
Christians, are discussing the history of the books of the New 
Testament, writing works upon the canon, addressing the general 
public upon the subject in magazine articles, publishing anonymous 
volumes upon “ Supernatural Religion,’’ or upon “ Literature and 
Dogma,’’ analyzing and comparing the Synoptics, contrasting with 
them the Fourth Gospel, studying this Fourth Gospel in connec- 
tion with Philo and the remains of the Gnostic Theosophies, criti- 
cising very keenly the book of the Acts of the Apostles, unset- 
tling this and, one is glad to add, settling that. We may not like 
all this stir, but it is a fact just the same. It may make a deal of 
hard work for Christians who would add manliness and knowledge 
to their faith; but our religion has always cost something, and 
always will. We may wish that scholars would still, as of old, 
write in Latin, and that Latin might be to the mass of mankind 
even more a dead language than it is; but what has been written 
has been written, and not in Latin, but in German, French, Eng- 
lish, Dutch ; and have we not much of it in the newspapers every 
Monday morning, as well as from the pulpits on Sundays, and is 
there anything for us now save to study our religion in that light 
of life, which, one is glad to remember, has thus far only led to 
larger and deeper interpretations of its facts and truths, and 
planted it more firmly in the heart of the world ? 

Here, then, our questions may come in. It may be asked, 
moreover, by those who are quite clear that much of the present 
skepticism about the New Testament is a passing fashion and mere 
ingenuity, scholastic and pedantic, and who already find fn what 
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others gravely question priceless history. It may be asked by 
those who, though they build the record upon the church and not 
the church upon the record, are yet in the use and enjoyment of 
a noble structure, an habitation of God through the spirit. It may 
be asked by those who, whilst they think that they can see their 
way through these controversies about date and authorship to 
most positive and satisfactory results, are yet compelled to allow 
that the way will be long, and that if those who must walk in it 
can have something to live on, meanwhile, it is greatly to be de- 
sired that they should know it. And, indeed, were it only to 
secure a calm investigation of matters which to a certain extent 
are purely literary, it is of the first importance to understand how 
much, if anything, is absolutely or practically beyond dispute, so 
that we can say, Come what may, do your best or your worst, this 
remains and will remain! What if there should prove to be 
enough and more than enough of this which abides, enough one 
way and another, to enable us to say to the writers of introduc- 
tions to the New Testament and the like, You can go on with that 
business to any extent, and we shall read your books with interest, 
when they arg not absolutely fanciful, but the church of the Living 
God will go on all the same whether you make it out, or not,— to 
take a single instance,— that our Matthew is not one book, but two, 
an original or a translation, a first edition or a revised edition. 

And let us make haste to say, what ought perhaps to have been 
said before, that we are not asking our questions by way of cov- 
ertly insinuating doubts as to the historic value of the New Testa- 
ment. We desire rather, by pointing to what is unchallenged, to 
lead the inquirer to a more assured confidence as to matters which 
are, and it is likely long will be, in dispute. So we put our ques- 
tion again. We ask for what is undoubted. 

And if we proposed to take into account all those scholars who 
are nothing if not critical, and who make it their only occupation 
to raise doubts, and are able out of two or three words which may 
or may not have been correctly handed down to construct the 
most elaborate theories, we should be compelled to say that there 
is no single book in the New Testament which has not been 
brought into controversy, and so our work would be ended before 
it had really begun. But to pursue this course would be about 
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as reasonable as in studying mechanics to take into account the 
imaginations of the discoverers of perpetual motion. It is not 
impossible to raise a serious inquiry about the authorship of any 
ancient book, and sometimes the desire to say what has never been 
said before is a sufficient temptation to such questioning. It is 
very noticeable sometimes how much reliance a theorist will place 
upon a single sentence upon which his theory absolutely depends 
for support, whilst over every other word of the book he holds a 
suspended judgment. It will be sufficient for the purpose which 
we have in view to appeal to the general verdict of competent 
scholars of every school of criticism. This verdict fairly covers 
six books of the New Testament. We repeat that when we set 
down so small a number we must not be understood to abandon all 
the rest as apocrypha. We do not allow, as some insist, that the 
historical claims of what remains or of the larger part of what re- 
mains have been fatally damaged ; we simply desire to draw the 
line between the questioned with more or less reason and the un- 
questioned, and to call attention to the very important fact that a 
very large part of the book is unquestioned and wholly out of the 
reach of the eager controversies of our day. ‘There are six let- 
ters of a Christian writer who calls himself Paul, and tells us 
that he was a comparatively late convert to our religion, and had 
once been its enemy, ‘‘ one born out of due time, not meet to be 
called an: apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God.’ 
These letters we may confidently accept as genuine. ‘They are 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, the two to the Corinthians, 
one to the Galatians, and one to the Romans. We were inclined 
at one time in drawing our line between the debated and the un- 
debated ground to exclude the two letters to the Thessalonians, be- 
cause they have been seriously argued against by that very emi- 
nent critic F. C. Bauer. But, on the other hand, his arguments 
have failed to impress those who are least inclined to the received 
views upon-the New Testament compositions, and will be; we are 
quite sure, regarded as over-critical. To most persons the consid- 
erations which Bauer urges in support of his adverse judgment 
will seem to tend the other way, and the letters, simply because 
they are undoctrinal and informal, will be found to illustrate, in a 
way at once most natural and most interesting, a very important 
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stage in the Christian growth of the author and of the church. 
However, if any one so pleases, they may be left out of our count ; 
and, though we should be compelled to write four instead of six, we 
shall not lack abundant material for our delineation of the Chris- 
tian Church at the close of the first quarter century of its life. 

It is not necessary to go behind these general statements, pre- 
cisely for the reason that we are not upon ground every inch of 
which has been fought over and which is now covered by opposing 
forces. We are entitled to the unspeakable comfort of a mind 
quiet as to years, months, and days, under no necessity to bring 
certainty out of uncertainty, reading faint signs by a dim light, 
and drawing from facts not quite certain inferences altogether 
uncertain. We are free to express our great satisfaction in hav- 
ing in hand a matter in which a year or two one way or the other 
will make no difference. This advantage willbe appreciated when 
we are told that for the conversion of Paul eleven different dates 
have been suggested. Our six Epistles may well enough be in- 
cluded between A.D. 52 and A.D.58. They were written at 
the close and just after the close of the first twenty-five years of 
the New Life, as near to the time of the Resurrection as the year 
1850 is tous. We may take this as an undqubted fact, and it is 
well worth dwelling upon, and supplies a grand starting-point for 
the study of Christian history. These letters, be it observed, are 
strictly contemporary documents, and of the very best kind, be- 
ing the compositions of one who is a part, and a very important 
part, of the business which is going forward, and which is incident- 
ally and in the most natural manner set forth in his writings. 
And the fact is the more interesting because until we touch this 
period, and have laid our hands upon these letters, we have only 
the most meagre account of the Christian movement, and, whether 
we like it or not, must listen to one and another critic and ques- 
tioner of the value and meaning of such material as we have. 
For a score of years or thereabouts we have not as many chap- 
ters of the Book of Acts, without any precise order of the events 
which are there set down, and, as we say, even these chapters are 
a part of the battle-ground between the critics and the apologists. 
The letters throw a flood of light backward. We see at once 
what years of intense life must have gone before them and made 
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them necessary. * We see that, whether the early Christians were 
writing history or not, they were making it. The story of the new 
religion has been carried during this period beyond Jerusalem, be- 
yond Judaea, beyond Syria, beyond Asia Minor; there is already 
a church in Corinth and there is a church in Rome. * One cannot 
refrain from expressing the longing that the series of Epistles 
might have begun earlier, especially when we know that some of 
the letters of Paul have been lost, and are unable to resist the 
conviction that with his temperament and occasions he must have 
been a copious writer. The first half of the ministry of the 
apostle, more or less, is altogether unillustrated by any Epistles ; 
but it is scarcely credible that none were written. We are re- 
minded that within a single year of his life he wrote the two let- 
ters to the Corinthians and the letter to the Romans which are in 
quantity more than half the whole of his Epistles, and not much 
short of a seventh part of the entire New Testament. But the 
churches were all the while coming together, in the world, and 
yet not of the world, wonderful new societies of men and women, 
and although the letters which may well have been written to them 
have not been preserved, we presently find ourselves introduced 
into scenes of intense religious and moral activity, and see that, 
although without written signs, man has passed from death into life, 
and has entered wonderfully upon an age of faith, hope, and love, 
which is characterized by a singular creative and constructive 
Power whose beneficent and redeeming works are everywhere to 
be recognized. We ask in vain for the details of the establish- 
ment of the gospel in Rome, but we find that somehow it has been 
planted there, just as later on in the Christian story we ask vainly 
about its planting in Alexandria, and only find that it is working 
there in great vigor. In this way, as in so many other ways, we 
learn that the Divine Providence was far more engaged to get the 
work done than to get the record of the work written. How we 
puzzle and dispute over records in nature and in the progress of 
man, and are blind to the fact that the Life has been manifested 
in all ages in certain plain results, and precious fruits, however 
difficult it may be to spell out the story! The world was full of 
those Christians who were living gospels and epistles, it may be 
whilst what we call Gospels and Epistles were unwritten, and it 
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could not altogether lose what every hour the Holy Spirit was 
teaching, embodying it in a new social order, freely receiving and 
freely giving, so completing and perpetuating the work of Jesus, 
according to his promise of greater things. And under a dispen- 
sation not of- the letter but of the spirit, we must not wonder or 
complain that we have so little of the letter, especially when what 
little we have is of such admirable quality. 

Now, again insisting that we have no thought of putting a 
slight upon any other portions of the New Testament, we wish in 
view of the condition of our religious times to direct attention to 
our six letters as illustrations of the inward and outward life of 
the Christian Church at the time of their writing. With their help 
we hope to be able to reconstruct that infant and yet vigorous so- 
ciety. Perhaps it will seem to some to be enough to ask that 
these letters may be read anew with this definite purpose. It may 
be thought that they will sufficiently tell their own story and make 
their own impression. And very much that is commonly missed 
may be reached in this way. The Epistles are too often taken up 
in the smallest fragments, as one and another sentence is wrested 
from its connections and put to a fearful strain as a proof text in 
the struggle of the theologic sects. Each little book should be 
read through at a sitting, and there may be great advantage in 
using for the purpose a fresh translation, or a version in a foreign 
tongue, for the sake of counteracting the deadening effect of famil- 
iarity, and putting the reader as nearly as may be into the con- 
dition of one to whom the tracts had been brought for the first 
time, as ancient manuscripts just discovered amongst some ruins, 
say of Thessalonica, or of Corinth, or of Rome. Words which 
now make no impression upon us, except as having a sort of holy 
sound, would then be found full of the richest meaning ; what be- 
fore lay flat upon the ground, as dead or sleeping, would spring into 
life and activity, and we should see before us an inspired and in- 
spiring teacher, full of the faith and the love of God, an apostle 
with all the signs 6f an apostle, encompassed by a breathing, be- 
lieving, impassioned community. But there will be a farther ad- 
vantage in a more careful reading of the little books, and a care- 
ful endeavor to reproduce in its details the life which they have 
brought into the light of history. 
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Let us note first a few general facts of place and people. We 
find ourselves away from what we call the land of the book, away 
from the mother city of our religion, in the centre of Asia Minor, 
what is now Turkey in Asia, amongst the Galatian churches, in 
Macedonia, north of Greece Proper, with the people of Thessa- 
lonica, now Salonichi, the capital of one of the Roman divisions of 
that country, a luxurious and populous town; in the new Corinth, 
a kind of international city, Roman and Grecian, on the famous 
isthmus which connects the two parts of Greece, and in Rome, the 
great world metropolis of that day, and destined to play so im- 
portant a part in the future of that forming society of the follow- 
ers of Jesus. Of the churches in these places all except that in 
Rome were gathered by the writer of our letters. Of the origin 
of the Roman Church we have no historic account whatever. It 
does duty simply as something to dispute about. The letters in- 
dicate that the members of the congregations in Galatia and Rome 
were a kind of Gentile Jews or Jewish Gentiles, whilst in Corinth 
and Thessalonica the converts would seem to have been gathered 
chiefly from the heathen people. And we may call attention here 
to the wide dispersion of the Jews at this time in the Roman world, 
and to their marvellous earnestness and success in making converts 
to their religion. It was anything but a dying faith. Indeed, it 
was giving the best evidence of life in its capacity to put forth a 
new form. Everywhere you found Jews, and Jews who were 
capable of mediating between the philosophies of Greece and the 
old sacred faith which came by Moses. The Jew Philo of Alex- 
andria was a contemporary of Jesus. ‘Two of the five quarters 
of that city were inhabited by Jews ; there was a million of Jews 
in Egypt; they abounded in Rome, and attracted, as the Chris- 
tians hardly did, the notice of Roman writers, like Seneca and 
Tacitus, and their scriptures had long been translated into Greek, 
since the conquests of Alexander a widely spoken language. 
There was even in Athens, according to the Book of Acts, a Jew- 
ish synagogue. We find here a natural mediation between an- 
cient Judaism and Christianity which has been too much overlooked. 
The Jews who were far away from the temple and the altar, and 
the smoke of the sacrifice at Jerusalem, were more in the best 
spirit of their religion and so better able to do justice to the new 
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religion; they could receive it for themselves, and give it to the 
outside world as a new and advanced and spiritualized Judaism, 
and undoubtedly there were many who had been at once attracted 
and repelled by Jewish proselytizers but were at once brought into 
the Christian society. We easily gather in this way what must 
have been going on in the work of spreading the gospel during 
these first eighteen years of which we have in the Book of Acts 
such a slender and scarcely digested account. There was the 
train all ready to be fired, and the spark dropped out of the heavens, 
and the flame ran through the world beyond the power of any to 
stay it. ‘The Roman Church, so far as any trustworthy account 
of its original is concerned, would seem to have founded itself. 
The time had come for it. Travelers carried the tidings in their 
minds and hearts, and the word was everywhere the fruit of their 
lips. ‘The story of Jesus was incessantly told. It fashioned for 
itself sentences of its own which were continually repeated, as 
sure to come out in the same form as stereotype editions of a book 
are sure to correspond. It was adapted to the common people, 
and they heard it gladly. Once in a man’s soul, he carried it with 
him wherever he went, and a necessity was laid upon him to pub- 
lish it as from heart to heart, and as he journeyed by the way, and 
as the Spirit gave him utterance, as we read in the case of Philip 
the Evangelist and the treasurer of Queen Candace. ‘The air 
was full of it, just as when the time has come for some movement 
in science, and the same discovery is made in widely separate 
places by different investigators, and we have questions as to pre- 
cedence which are sure never to get settled. No costly machin- 
ery was necessary ; missionary boards were extemporized, there 
was no need to translate scriptures into foreign tongues or the 
dialects of perishing tribes of savages and barbarians, somehow it 
all got told to open ears; God gave the word; great was the 
company of them that published it. Towards the close of the 
first twenty-five years signs of all this activity begin to appear in 
the books to which we are calling attention, and which we propose 
to study as pictures of those religious times. 

Coming now to the examination of our letters we will begin 
with the earliest, those to the people in Thessalonica. It has been 
proposed by one and another critic, and not without some reason, 
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to invert the order of these two Epistles, but it is not essential to 
our purpose whether the one or the other be read first. 

I. We ask, first, What do the letters disclose concerning the 
authorship? From the opening sentence it would seem to have 
been threefold, for they both begin with a greeting from three per- 
sons, Paul, Silvanus or Silas, and Timothy, but as we read on we 
soon learn that the writings are from one mind and one heart, and 
that the two who are associated with the first named are fellow- 
workers but not fellow-writers. The “ we’’ is the “ we’ of an 
author. ‘* We sent Timothy our brother,’ expressly excludes 
Timothy from the authorship, and indeed Paul breaks out individ- 
ually in the first letter, and closes the second with his own under- 
writing. The author of the letters is the chief missionary by 
whom those addressed had been brought into the new belief and 
the new life; they are a part of the fruit of his labors in the 
cause of the new religion, and he is bound to them in the strong- 
est and most tender bonds, as the father is bound to his children. 
He takes no official title, perhaps because he associates other 
names with his own, perhaps because he was not yet as afterwards 
called an “ apostle ;’’ but he writes with all the authority of a 
natural and providential spiritual and moral guide, and expresses 
the most entire’ satisfaction with the ready zeal of his converts 
whose fame he tells them has gone far and wide. His labors 
amongst them have been wholly disinterested and altogether at his 
own charges. The letter distinctly implies that he had lived 
amongst them for a considerable time, pursuing the every day oc- 
cupation which, in some form or other, an excellent Jewish custom 
provided for its learned class, making known meanwhile his price- 
less convictions, it is likely in an altogether informal way, because 
a necessity was laid upon him to proclaim what was so dear and 
so vital. The letters reveal a man of a very ardent temperament, 
wholly in his work, and borne along byit. His supply of language 
is scarcely proportioned to the wealth of his nature and the ur- 
gency of his message, so that his sentences chase one another, and 
as perhaps we should see without surprise in a letter, produce but 
a slight impression of method and orderly distribution of thought. 
He writes as one who is profoundly sensible of the reality of 
Divine Guidance, and upon whose heart the finger of a Living 
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God has written words which it is his privilege to repeat and in- 
terpret. In this persuasion and in this service he has been willing 
to encounter shame and pain, and though his joy is great he is 
also a sufferer in the cause, inwardly uplifted and refreshed, but 
weighed down outwardly. So much of the writer’s personality 
comes out from the sentences of the letters, and gives an intense 
reality to them which almost of itself precludes the suspicion of 
forgery. We have before us authentic pages from the Book of 
Human Life ; and the men of a later period who testify to the 
authorship of the writings, and are competent as witnesses to the 
prevailing opinion of their time, would have been wholly unequal 
to the task of composing such sentences. 

II. Passing now from the writer to those whom he addresses, 
we find that they are the inhabitants of a city which in the time 
of the Romans was the capital of Macedonia, and got its name 
from the sister of Alexander the Great. The orator Cicero, who 
lived there once as an exile, describes the. place as in the heart of 
the Roman Empire. It was a great emporium for traffic by land 
and by sea, and a chief station of one of great Roman roads. 
Jews have always been prominent in the city, and to-day they 
number ten or twenty thousand of a population of sixty or seventy 
thousand. So we are in no mean city. The portion of the in- 
habitants to whom this letter is addressed are styled a “ church.” 
The word so translated is used interchangeably in the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament known as the Septuagint for 
“synagogue.” We know that it got to be applied very soon 
exclusively to the people who were to be, and presently were, 
called Christians. From these letters we gather that they were a 
company by themselves, called out, as the name church or ecclesia 
implies, living in the world, and engaged in its common occupa- 
tions, but with faiths, hopes, charities, which were altogether and 
most characteristically their own, summoned by a Divine Voice, 
lifted above the common levels of society into new expectations 
and a higher life. It appears that a greater part of the society, 
to say the least, had been gathered from amongst heathen: they 
are described as having turned from idols to serve the living and 
true God; which could hardly have been said even of Jewish 
proselytes,— that is, of those who had been converted first to 
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Judaism and then had embraced the new religion. Perhaps 
many of them had been interested before in the Jewish Church, 
but had also been repelled by its formalities and its narrowness. 
We find further that their discipleship had been very costly to 
them as to their teacher, and that their lives were still sorely em- 
bittered and their faith sharply tried by the persecution of those 
who hated and dreaded the new religion. The opposition came 
from their own countrymen, just as had been the case with the 
disciples of Jesus in relation to their brethren amongst the Jews, 
who, as Paul implies, were especially disturbed not only because 
the gospel was preached at all, but because it was preached to 
the Gentiles, — the first traces of the great offense which beyond 
all the other teachers of the new religion Paul was destined to 
give. As to organization, it must have been of the simplest kind, 
though already we trace the tendency of intense life to embody 
itself, and throw out the necessary limbs and insiruments. We 
gather from the directions at the close of the first Epistle that 
there would seem to have been some whose special function it was 
to exercise an oversight of the rest as better taught and better 
fitted to be leaders: they are spoken of as those “‘ who labored 
amongst them and are over them in the Lord,’’ presiding officers 
in their assemblies, visitors of the poor, helpers of the feeble- 
minded, consolers of the sick and the sorrowful. And what a 
few did for the whole, as overseers or bishops, each is called upon 
to do for the other according to the ability or need of each and 
the other, in the spirit of a true community. For public religious 
exercises we find mention of ** prophesyings,’’ by which we are not 
to understand the foretelling of future events, but rather a form 
of earnest, enthusiastic utterance, needing sometimes the qualify- 
ing addition of knowledge, or what is called being tried or proved, 
tested, we may understand, by the wisest and deepest sense of 
the society, guided by the experience of the elders, who must not 
despise the most stammering utterances of the new life, the 
scarcely articulate voices of the spirit, but will choose out and 
emphasize the best and really precious. As brethren they greeted 
each other with a kiss, —the common form of ancient salutation 
amongst near friends, and the beginning of a custom which is 
described later in the life of the church, as we find in the accounts 
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of the earliest Communion celebration, the men kissing the men, 
and the women the women, whilst the two sexes sat apart. 

III. And now we come to ask in what knowledge or persua- 
sion, in what new loyalty, and in what manner of life, were these 
men and women so bound together. The answer is plainly writ- 
ten upon every page and in almost every sentence of the letter. 
Our attention is attracted and fastened at once by a Name which 
stands forth from the writings second only to that of the Supreme 
Being. The letters speak of Jesus, of the Lerd, and of the 
Christ, — which is Greek for Messiah, — the Anointed, the Com- 
missioned, the Divine King of men and amongst men. In a good 
sense it is all about Him. He is the explanation, so to speak, of 
the wonderful movement in which they are borne onward. They 
have heard what they call “a gospel,’ or good tidings, which 
they describe as the gospel of Christ. Both letters close with the 
benediction, ‘* The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all.’’ We find that these men and women of Thessalonica are in 
the use and enjoyment of what they confidently regard as a com- 
munication or revelation of the Divine Counsels in the Life of 
One who only a little while .before passed out of human sight. 
Of this Jesus, or Lord, or Christ, we have no detailed account; 
indeed, he may be said rather to be alluded to, and, as it were, 
taken for granted than described and dwelt upon, even as one 
does not talk about the sun, or even gaze at it, but walks in it 
and works by it. ‘The impression of this wonderful Personality, 
this Beginning and End, is altogether vague, but it is immense. 
It is all of God that they are in their spiritual and moral condi- 
tion, but it is all through this Son of God. We long, as in so 
many other readings of the New Testament, to receive some 
account of his life from one who, as an after-comer into the soci- 
ety, whose name is not found amongst the earliest disciples, may 
well have gathered his knowledge of the Master and his religion 
from some independent sources ; but he does not set down in these 
letters what he must have related to them in his original preach- 
ing of Jesus, and, considering their brevity, we ought not perhaps 
to have looked for anything of the kind. We can gather from 
them no gospel of Jesus, but only that there had been a gospel 
of Jesus; and if we are to judge of its significance we must study 
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it in its effects upon theslives of those to whom it has come. 
Now, as to these effects it is plain that their being has been alto- 
gether renewed. ‘They are in a state of great religious exalta- 
tion. They are in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
filled with new faiths, hopes, charities, in power and in the Holy 
Spirit, and with much assurance, able to abound in love one 
toward another, —a society whose fame has even gone abroad. 
They live in a creative age. They have a religion which deserves 
the name. ‘They have really been brought to God, and their 
faith and hope are in him. The conscience has been thoroughly 
aroused and instructed. The great deep of the heart is broken 
up. Itis the day of God’s power, and he is creating a new 
heaven and a new earth, and his tabernacle is with men who have 
come to loving and trusting speech with him. It is a spiritual 
abundance which needs not so much to be increased as to be 
guided. The faith is there, and you have only to add to it man- 
liness and knowledge, and the rest. You see that you are on the 
eve of revolutions and in the beginning of a new time. You can 
hardly tell what will come of it, only that it will be something 
very wonderful, and what those who are borne along by the move- 
ment would least of all have expected. At all events, it is no 
far-off God any more. The Mediator has completely fulfilled his 
gracious office. When the writer uses the word “ Lord,’ we 
cannot always tell whether he means God or Jesus Christ: some- 
times he seems to include both, as in Romans viii. 9-11, where 
the Spirit of Christ, Christ himself, and the Spirit of Him that 
raised up Christ from the dead, are used successively as different 
expressions of the same power working in the heart of man. And 
of this raising from the dead it may be said that it is the one 
declaration, — and a most amazing one, — which the letters make 
concerning Jesus. He is described as the Son of God from 
heaven “ whom he raised from the dead,’ and as “ Jesus who 
died and rose again.’’ Certainly it is not straining the words 
beyond their fair meaning when they are understood to express a 
resurrection already accomplished, and of a kind beyond and 
other than that in which Paul as a Pharisee already believed. 
Indeed, there would be no point in the use which is made of the 
alleged resurrection for the comfort of those whose friends had 
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already, and during the time of waiting, died, or ‘‘ fallen asleep,” 
unless it is understood of one who like them had been laid in the 
grave, and had come forth from it, as they, too, should come. 
As Jesus died and rose again, so shall they also who have fallen 
asleep in the faith of Jesus rise as he rose, coming forth from 
their graves as he from his. The strength of their expectation 
emphasizes their persuasion of the reality of the experience upon 
which they founded it, and their error in what they looked for- 
ward to may easily be separated from what they had seen and 
heard, or at least believed that they had seen and heard. Those 
who so wrote and spoke of Jesus compel us to assume some inci- 
dents following his death which had given them a peculiar assur- 
ance of his continuing life, — an assurance as vivid and real to 
the writer of this letter as to those who had followed Jesus in his 
ministry, and far or near had gazed upon the sad sight of his cru- 
cifixion. Why emphasize his rising, if they had only the same 
guess or opinion or even belief about it that they had of others 
who had passed beyond this life? Is it enough to say, with some, 
that the death of one so altogether holy and lovely transfigured 
death? On the contrary, the language takes for granted, though 
it does not carry out into particulars, the story of the resurrec- 
tion as we shall read it a little later in one of the letters to the 
Corinthians ; and from what comes out here incidentally, or is 
appealed to as matter of consolation, we conclude that this society 
of disciples did not regard their then invisible Head as one whose 
body was moldering in a Jewish sepulchre, but whose spirit had 
returned to God who gave it. There is special significance in 
this less direct reference to the great overmastering experience of 
the early church. Suppose the case of an honored and dearly 
loved and almost worshipped teacher, taken from his disciples by 
the hand of tyranny and injustice in the midst of his days and 
his work, or even, as in the instance of Socrates, at the close of a 
life devoted to the service of his race, should we expect those dis- 
ciples, because they had before cherished and had now been much 
confirmed in their persuasion of another life, to speak of their 
Master specially as of one whom God had raised from the dead ? 
This ancient ehurch is placed before us as somehow in the pres- 
ence of one who is invisible, and who may at any moment shine 
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forth again from the veil, no longer in great humility, but in power 
and glory. ‘They may have found, as they came to read the Old 
Testament, something in the story of the translation of Elijah 
which was typical of their Master’s withdrawal into the heavens ; 
and as it was almost an article of the Hebrew Creed to believe in 
the Second Coming of that Prophet, so Christian expectation has, 
from the earliest times until now, fashioned itself into a hope of 
the re-appearing of Jesus. 

IV. And if we inquire as to the salient point of belief in this 
ancient society of disciples, the characteristic feature in their reli- 
gion, what we might call in these days the article of a standing 
or falling church, we find it to have been not a simple confidence 
in Christ, not a recognition of his cross nor a sharing of. his cross, 
but singly and emphatically just this expectation of his speedy 
return to, judge the world and bring in his kingdom. They, of 
all the world, have had their warning call; they have become 
children of the light: they cannot be surprised by anything which 
shall happen. It is a very simple creed, and the discipline and 
the symbols which accompany it are correspondingly simple. 
They have been brought out of a dark and evil world upon which 
the heavy hand of God is soon to fall. No longer will the Judge 
of all the earth suffer the nations to walk in their own ways. He 
is calling upon all men everywhere to repent. The end of all 
things is at hand. They are privileged in this, that warning has 
come to them. ‘They find in it the evidence that God has not ap- 
pointed them to wrath, but to obtain salvation through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. An awakened conscience is interpreting duty for 
them, and they seem to be summoned to instant obedience. They 
must begin a new life in-the light of the new teaching which is 
plain and practical,— not a theory of any sort to be studiously 
revolved and accepted, not the setting forth of a sacramental pro- 
cess, — there is no slightest reference to anything of the sort, but 
simply a discipline of every day duty and love; the application 
of their religious affections to the ordering of their lives, and that 
in circumstances of special trial; and the temptation, in the near- 
ness of so great an expectation as the end of the world, to neglect 
common tasks. This thought manifestly fills the minds and hearts 
of these believers, and their father in the new faith is entirely at 
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one with them in their looking forward. He seeks only to guide 
and moderate their expectation, not to bring it into question. He 
refers to it as to what might very soon be made good, though not 
until there had been a manifestation of the power of evil in some 
mysterious way which he fails to explain to us who never listened, 
as these Thessalonians had, to his oral teachings. “I told you 
these things.’’ This expectation crowds out or postpones all de- 
tail of wondrous fact and new opinion. It even seems to qualify 


very much their interest in what had already come into the light 


of the life of Jesus. All that was but the preparation for what 


should presently be revealed. Great things had already been 
achieved, and the fruits were everywhere to be seen in a redeemed 
world; but infinitely greater things were to come,— what they 
could hardly tell, only seeing clearly that their renewed and 
reformed lives would be the best preparation for these greater 
things. As men who wait for their Lord’s coming, they are not 
consciously devising any definite plans or proposing to occupy with 
institutions an earth soon to be changed. The church in Thessa- 
lonica will soon be a church on the new earth and under the new 
heavens. As Prof. Jowett reminds us, it is idle to seek for bish- 
ops, presbyters, and deacons, an organized hierarchy, in such a 
provisional company. They were not equipping themselves for a 
crusade against sin and evil which was to last centuries. We see 
that they stood upon the threshold of a new world; they regarded 
themselves as drawing near to the end of an old world. The 
Spirit was yet to interpret our religion through the minds and 
hearts of its disciples. The revelation had not been completed 
then; has it yet been completed? Each Christian age is ready 
to think so; but has not every age thus far been mistaken? and 
is it not the characteristic of the immortal life hidden with Christ 
in God to outlive numberless forms, still burning through and 
swallowing up countless mortalities ? 

V. What progress had these early disciples made towards the 
measure of the Christian stature as we seem to see it? They are 
exhorted in a very plain style as they who are just struggling out 
of the sensual life of heathenism, and are sorely tempted to de- 
cline again into the sins of the flesh? It is as if one, strong in 
faith, and mighty to convert and persuade, should invade the 
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slums of a modern city and lift men and women into great per- 
suasions and charities, at the risk, all the while, of a return of the 
old flood of evil, the exorcised spirit taking seven worse than him- 
self, and forcibly or stealthily recovering his old ground. The 
disciples are very strong in faith, but they are in utmost need, all 
the time, of all their strength. The leaven is there; the lump is 
there also, and a stubborn lump it is. The difficulty is greatly 
increased by the connection of sensuality and religiosity in the old 
religions. In the new religion it is holiness to live a pure life, the 
one great fruit and token of the new spirit, as we see 1 Thess. 
iv. 3. And yet there is no advocacy of ecclesiastic asceticism, 
whilst even to very grievous offenders there is held out the hope 
of recovery and restoration. We see here a great ideal strug- 
gling into realization, a purifying and redeeming power steadily 
asserting itself in a better life. Compared with this terrible pro- 
clivity to sensuality, their inheritance from their heathen estate, 
the exceeding restlessness of the Thessalonian community seems 
but a slight evil; and yet it is severely reprehended by the writer 
of the Epistles: “‘ For we hear that some among you are disor- 
derly, working not at all, but are busybodies.”” They could not 
set themselves about any task. Almost inevitable it seems to us 
in view of the lively expectation of the end of all things. How 
could men over whom the heavens might at any moment be opened 
go about their common daily duties? But even so strong as that 
must be their trust in God, and ‘‘ their patient waiting for Christ.” 
He who is writing to them has shown in his own example how to 
do the nearest duty, not to cast one’s own burden upon another 
who is already burdened enough, to maintain in all composure the 
order of every day life, fearing only to do wrong, and still look- 
ing through the deepening shadows for a Face which shall be 
benignant and bright with weleome,—the Face of One who, as 
Paul writes, “died for us,’ implying that there was a certain 
efficacy in his dying, or need for his dying, that whether we wake 
or sleep we might together live with him. 

Now, it may not have been pleasant to all our readers to have 
been brought face to face with this ancient Christian society, and 
to have seen it just as it was, and not as after ages have imagined 
it to have been. It may seem to some that, in meeting the hard, 
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plain facts, we have lost a great deal. And we have if it is in- 
cumbent upon us to maintain that the Church of Christ was born’ 
complete, and is not rather an ever-unfolding Life and a perpetual 
Growth, the creation of the Spirit which makes all things new. 
But for our eyes there is a most fascinating reality in the picture ; 
and, amidst all imperfections in the apprehension of the wonder 


which has come into the light of human life, we are met and mas- 
tered by the new faith, and by Him who is the Author and will 
be the Finisher of it. Indeed, these very imperfections in the 
minds of the disciples exalt the mystery of the Master, and sup- 


ply just the human element which the Divine Providence every- 
where and always accepts and redeems. We see that just this 
Christianity may well have been in its beginnings, and that just 
this it could never continue to be; for the Light in the life of Him 
who had wrought so mightily upon human hearts that multitudes 
were tempted to drop their implements of labor and stand waiting 
for his re-appearing, trying to be as ready as a singular purity 
could make them for this daily expected wonder, needed only the 
interpretation of the Divine Providence in history to become the 
Light not of a remnant of mankind saved from premature destruc- 
tion, but of a whole world,—a world whose extent and bounda- 
ries were not then so much as dreamed of. In this, as in every- 
‘thing else, facts will be found more precious and more significant 
than imaginations; and the nearer we come to the truth, and to 
what actually was, the more shall we be moved to wonder and to 
worship. One thing more of this infant church: it is plain that 
they were not gathered from the wise and the mighty and the 
men and women of repute. They were of the common people. 
Our religion was not in the beginning addressed to the learned. 
It was a faith, not a philosophy. Knowledge should be added to 
it, but some of its best work was done before any such addition 
was made. ‘This writer has gained some repute as a scholar, — 
though his equipment of this sort has been much overstated, -+ 
but his learning does not come out in these plain letters to plain 
people about a religion which thus far must have been singularly 
characteristic of One who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, and spake to that conscience and heart in which all 
men meet before God. 
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Since writing this paper, we have reviewed the objections which 
are brought by Bauer against the Pauline authorship of the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, as they are presented both in the body 
and in the third appendix of “ Paul, His Life and Works.” We 
cannot avoid saying that, more than before, they seem to us to 
belong to those mere ingenuities of criticism which the most judi- 
cial and candid mind need not take into account. They are 
founded chiefly upon the assumption that, as time went on, there 
could have been no growth in the apostle’s conception of Chris- 
tianity, the very opposite of which would seem to be the more 
reasonable opinion. As the Spirit led him into the truth, and 
knowledge was added to his faith, his relations to the church of 
his childhood would change, and that very rapidly. It is very 
interesting to trace this progress, and we are not surprised to find 
that it was very rapid. The utmost that might be reached through 
a study of our Epistles from the stand-point of Bauer would be 
an opinion, already alluded to, that their order has been reversed. 
Read in this way, and with the understanding that they are not 
treatises, but letters, and that they assume much knowledge of 
former teachings on the part of the reader, they belong just where 
we have placed them. May we take a little space to’ protest 
against the quiet and matter-of-course assumption that the earliest 
Christians were capable, morally, we mean, of deliberately forging 
religious compositions, with appropriate lies of place and circum- 
stances? Say, if you will, that their transcendent faith in their 
Master compelled them to compass him about with wonders, — 
multiplied loaves, and changed water into wine ; so saying you do 
not assail their honesty, though you do seek to discredit their tes- 
timony, and present them to the world as the victims of an mvin- 
cible delusion. But when you talk composedly of tendency writ- 
ings, books put together in an interest and for an object to which 
interest and object truth and fact are purposely sacrificed, we 
must part company with you. However it may have been later, 
in the beginning it was not so: misapprehensions possibly, eyes 
that only saw what they brought means of seeing, but no willful 
lying. ‘ Lie not one to another.” 

Rurvus EL.is. 
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THE INTRODUCTION TO HEGEL'S LOGIC.* 


Tre industry of Mr. Wallace, in the translation and Prolegom- 
ena before us, is rather out of the common line. It will probably 
not find many readers, but those who do give it an hour or two 
every day, for a few months, will not go unrewarded. 

The introductory chapters are, on the whole, excellent; and, in 
part, constitute a sort of ‘‘argument’’ to the “ Logic.” They 
give a clear notion of the condition of philosophy when Hegel took 
the field; and they show his relation to Kant, to theology, to sci- 
ence, and 80 on. 

As a translator Mr. Wallace has shown great skill, and, as he 
says in his preface, has tried to give the meaning without always 
strictly adhering to the letter of the original, though a literal 
translation would undoubtedly have been a much easier task. ‘To 
many persons, in view of the fact that the professed disciples of 
Hegel differ so widely as to what their master really did mean, 
the effort of the translator as above stated may appear presump- 
tuous, if not absurd. But we believe, that, after a careful perusal 
of the book, most readers will be convinced that he is both mod- 
est and reasonable, and therefore open to neither of the above 
charges. After all it is but a shallow mode of criticism which 
would condemn a master, in any department of life or thought, on 
account of the differing, and often antagonistic, views of his fol- 
lowers. Indeed, such differences are like the roots of a tree: 
the organism of which they are a part may be measured by their 
size, quality, and number. A system which gave rise to no such 
differences would be lifeless, and may be compared to the wither- 
ing shoots which children stick into the ground when they are 
“ playing garden.” ‘ 

In addition to the text of Hegel, Mr. Wallace gives us the notes 
of three of the philosopher’s disciples who were present at the 


* The Logic of Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, with Prolegomena, by William Wallace, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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lectures and took down the extemporary remarks and illustrations 
of the speaker. 

The “ Logic” consists of nine chapters, — five of them prelim- 
inary. These five chapters, and the sixth also, will amply repay 
a careful perusal, even if one cannot summon the courage to enter 
the severer and less genial climate of the ‘‘ Logic’’ proper. The 
“ Logic” here translated, it should be remembered, is a compend 
of the * Science of Logic,’’ though differing somewhat from that 
work in arrangement. It was prefixed by Hegel to the “ Ency- 
clopedia of the Philosophical Sciences,’’ and is there followed by 
the “ Philosophy of Nature’’ and the “ Philosophy of Spirit.’ 
This threefold division, according to Hegel, embraces the entire 
realm of philosophy. 

Chapter I., headed “ Introduction,’ opens with a distinction 
between the objects of the sciences and those of philosophy: the 
latter are “‘ not familiar to the imagination or recognized in ordi- 
nary thought.’’ Philosophy is described, in a general way, as a 
* thinking view of things.” Philosophical thought is distinguished 
from ordinary thought; and the thought which underlies conscious- 
ness (that is, feeling, perception, and imagination) is distinguished 
from “thought proper.” But, with special reference to certain 
doctrines of the time, Hegel says, ‘‘ These doctrines would put 
feeling and thought so far apart as to make them opposites, and 
would represent them as so antagonistic that feeling, particularly 
religious feeling, is supposed to be contaminated, perverted, and 
even annihilated by thought. They also emphatically hold that 
religion and piety must grow out of, and rest upon, something 
very different from thought. But those who make this separation 
forget meanwhile that only man has the capacity for religion, and 
that animals no more have religion than they have law and moral- 
ity.”’ These doctrines contradict the commonly accepted propo- 
sition that it is thought which marks the man off from the ani- 
mal. ‘Those who would separate religion and thought mean only 
one phase of thought, — that, namely, which holds that “ the now 
somewhat obsolete proofs of God’s existence’’ must be treated 
“as if a knowledge of them, and a conviction of their truth, were 
the only means of producing a belief and conviction of the being 
of God. Such a doctrine would find its parallel if we said that 
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eating was impossible before we had acquired a knowledge of the 
chemical, botanical, and zodlogical qualities of our food; and that 
we must delay digestion until we had finished the study of anato- 
my and physiology.’’ After much preliminary discussion, Hegel 
arrives at the division of philosophy already mentioned. 

Chapter II. begins with a general description of logic as the 
science of the pure Idea. It may also be called the science of 
thought, and of its laws and characteristic forms. Then follows 
what may be regarded as the first great step of Hegel in advance 
of all previous philosophers, properly so called. Thought is par- 
tially shown, partially assumed to be, objective, and the phrase 
** objective thought” is said by Hegel to be equivalent to the 
statement that ‘‘ Reason, or Understanding, is in the world.’’ 
*‘ Thought is the substance of what is spiritual, and forms the in- 
dwelling nature of external things.” The very expression ‘ ob- 
jective thought’’ implies contradiction, and the resolution of this 
contradiction is stated, in the last paragraph of this chapter, to be 
the objective point of the system of philosophy here introduced. 
Thus, in our view, one of the chief merits of Hegel is in his 
statement of the question. In other words, we may say that two 
fundamental assumptions underlie the system of Hegel. The first 
of these is that the human mind can know Truth, can know what 
really 1s. This doctrine was by no means new, only Hegel made 
the assumption in full consciousness of his procedure, and with a 
definite intention of returning to it in such a manner as to show 
its complete justification. The hold which this question about the 
possibility of knowing Truth had on the German mind, at the 
close of the last and the beginning of the present century, may 
be seen from the fact that it was taken up even by the poets. 
Goethe, for example, immortalizes the skepticism of that age in 
his “* Faust,” where the whole rational world is shown to stand or 
fall with the assumption in question. 

The second assumption above mentioned is a consequence of 
the first, and may be stated in the expression, “The world is 
made out of thought.’ 

The significance of these assumptions will be more fully real- 
ized if we resolve them into one simple question: Is the human 
mind finite or infinite? If the former, Hegel is in error, and his 
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whole system, — nay, any attempt to construct a rational theory 
of the universe is an absurdity, and for the very simple reason 
that the infinite universe can no more be crowded into a finite 
comprehension than the ocean into a quart mug. If the mind is 
finite, — that is, if God or Nature, or any other conceivable en- 
tity, can or does set up impassable limits to thought, — then let us 
ring the bell for Mephistopheles, for Pessimism must be to us both 
philosophy and religion. Atheism were better, far better, than 
such a belief. For, if there were now no God, we might at least 
hope, like Diderot, that, with the infinite possibilities of human 
nature, He would yet spring into Being. To some persons it 
seems absurd, and to others irreverent, to speak of the human 
mind as infinite; but this is only on account of the vague mean- 
ing which the word conveys to them. God is not only infinite, 
but his infinity is realized every moment in the instant Eternity. 
He is the Absolute. On the other hand, man’s infinity may be 
described as only possible and on the way toward realization. In 
his work entitled ‘“‘ The Science of Thought,” C. C. Everett fur- 
nishes us an admirable treatment of this subject, toward the close 
of the volume. 

In the third chapter, Hegel begins to examine the attitudes 
which thought assumes, one after the other as each proves itself 
inadequate, towards the objective world. We have here, and in 
the two following chapters, a sort of parallel of his “ Phenome- 
nology of the Mind.” Each stage is seen to destroy or confute 
itself. The pre-Kantian metaphysic is first taken up. It was 
superior, he says, to the critical philosophy in one respect, — that 
is, it “* took the Jaws and forms of thought to be the fundamental 
laws and forms of things.” But this method was finite, — that is, 
it was born of the understanding. It tried to gain a knowledge 
of the Absolute by merely ascribing predicates to it. The terms 
of thought were cut off from their connection, from their solidar- 
ity. ‘* Each was believed valid by itself and capable of serving 
as a predicate of the truth.” Again, “ the metaphysical system 
adopted a wrong criterion.”” It took its subjects ready made. 
Popular conception was its final judge. 

Besides, “ this system of metaphysics turned into dogmatism.”’ 
‘“‘ When our thought never ranges beyond narrow and rigid terms, 
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we are forced to assume, that, of two contrary assertions, . . . 
the one must be true and the other false.’” Hegel then examines 
the metaphysic in detail, under its branches of ‘‘ Ontology,”’ 
“ Rational Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Cosmology,” and ‘‘ Natural Theolo- 
gy-’”’ We have room for only one or two more brief passages, 
though the chapter is rich in materials for quotation. Under 
Psychology, he says, — 


“Tt dealt with the metaphysical nature of the soul, —that is, of the 
mind regarded as a thing. It expected to find immortality in a sphere, 
dominated by the laws of composition, time, qualitative change, and 
quantitative increase or decrease.” 


Under Natural Theology, we have the following : — 


“The attributes of God, which ought to be various and precise, were, 
properly speaking, lost in haze, in the abstract notion of pure reality, of 
indeterminate Being. Still, in our material thought, the finite world 
continues, meanwhile, to have a real being, with God as a sort of antith- 
esis; and thus arises the further picture of different relations of God 
with the world. These, formulated as properties, must, on the one 
hand, being relations to finite states, themselves possess a finite charac- 
ter (giving us such properties as just, gracious, mighty, wise, &c.); on 
the other hand they must be infinite. Now, on this level of thought the 
only means, and a hazy one, of reconciling these opposing requirements 
was quantitative exaltation of the properties, forcing them into the un- 
conditioned sphere, or the sensus eminentior. But it was an expedient 
which really destroyed the property, and left a mere name.” 


In chapter IV., the “second attitude of thought toward the 
objective world” is discussed, under the heads ‘“ Empiricism ”’ 
and the “ Critical Philosophy.’’ The causes of the rise of Em- 
piricism were a desire for concreteness and for a firm footing. 
The old metaphysic was abstract; and, besides, anything might 
be proved by it after its fashion of “ finite thought.’’ Empiricism 
is briefly examined, and found inadequate chiefly on account of its 
naive and unconscious use of metaphysics in the world of the 
senses, and because “ necessity ’’ and “ universality’’ are ifmpos- 
sible in a philosophy of mere sensation. Hegel next takes up the 
Critical Philosophy, and examines and criticises Kant’s “ Criticism 
of the Theoretical Faculty,” ‘ Criticism of the Practical Reason,” 
and “Criticism of the Reflective Powers of Judgment.’’ This 

4 
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discussion is so long and close that we dare not attempt an ab- 
stract of it in our limited space. The result of Kant’s system, 
according to Hegel, is that thought is. subjective, and its ultimate 
vocation, which we cannot get over, lies in an abstract universality 
or formal identity. Thought is thus made an antithesis to Truth, 
which is no abstraction, but a concrete universal. In this highest 
form of thought, which is: called Reason, the Categories are out 
of the question. 

We have already pointed out that Hegel gets rid, at the very 
outset, or at least prepares to forever get rid, of the ghost-like 
thing-in-itself, which haunted the mind of Kant. The thing- 
in-itself is, in plain terms, no more nor less than the shadow 
cast by the belief that the mind of man is finite, and that the infi- 
nite, the truth, must forever be unknowable. In this criticism 
Hegel points out,— what it would be well for many of the so- 
called philosophers of the present day to remember, — that “it 
argues an utter want of consistency to say, on the one hand, that 
the understanding only knows phenomena, and, on the other, 
assert the absolute character of this knowledge, by such state- 
ments as, ‘ Cognition can go no further;’ ‘ Here is the natural 
and absolute limit of human knowledge.’’’ ‘No one is aware 
that anything is a limit or defect, until he is at the same time 
above and beyond it.’’ . . . “ A limit or imperfection in knowl- 
edge comes to be termed a limit or imperfection only when it is 
compared with the idea which we have at hand of the universal, 
or perfect whole. A very little consitleration might show that 
to call a thing finite or limited proves by implication the very 
actual presence of the infinite and unlimited, and that our knowl- 
edge of a limit is co-extensive with the present and actual con- 
sciousness of the unlimited.’’ In the notes Hegel briefly dismisses 
the system of Fichte with the remark that “ Fichte . . . never 
advanced beyond Kant’s conclusion, that the finite only is knowa- 
ble, while the infinite transcends the range of thought.” Fichte’s 
‘impulse from without’? is equivalent, says Hegel, to Kant’s 
“ thing-by-itself.”’ 

The Intuitional theory is discussed in chapter V. It is a sort 
of reaction from Kant. Jacobi is the champion of this school. 
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He declares the Categories to be finite in their own nature, where 
as Kant supposed them to be so only because they are subjective. 
Hegel diseusses the fundamental principle of this school at some 
length, and shows, to his own satisfaction at least, that immediacy 
and mediation are so bound up together as to render their separa- 
tion impossible. He says that the iterations of these thinkers are 
but useless repetitions of doctrines long before enunciated, or tru- 
isms whose refutation no real philosopher would think of or desire. 
The “ one-sidedness’’ of the Intuitional school, Hegel says, has 
the following characteristics: 1. The criterion of truth being in 
consciousness, truth has no basis but subjective knowledge. In 
other words, anybody’s whims or crotchets may be passed off as 
the very nature of mind in general. 2. Any superstition or im- 
morality may be justified by this theory. 3. “The immediate 
knowledge of God goes no further than to tell us that he is: to 
tell us what he is, would be an act of knowledge, involving media- 
tion.”’ 

Jacobi simply returned to the starting-point of the pre-Kantian 
metaphysic in the Cartesian philosophy, Hegel tells us; and this 
chapter concludes with a comparison of Jacobi and Descartes. 
They both held, first, the simple inseparability of the thought and 
being of the thinker; second, ‘‘ the inseparability of existence 
from the conception of God;’’ and, third, “‘ the immediate con- 
sciousness of the existence of external things.” Some differences 
between the two are also briefly noticed. 

Chapter VI. gives us ‘the “ proximate notion of logic, with its 
subdivisions.” ‘In point of form, logical doctrine has three 
stages or aspects:’’ “the abstract stage of understanding; the 
dialectical or negative reason; and the speculative stage of posi- 
tive reason.’? Each of these is more minutely described, and 
the student is warned not to regard this as a subdivision of logic. 
The subdivision, however, is soon reached, and is as follows : — 

I. Doctrine of Being ; 
II. Doctrine of Essence ; 

III. Doctrine of Notion and Idea. 

We have purposely lingered among these introductory chapters, 
because we have no wish to dwell on the logic proper. Here 
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no abstract can be of much service. Besides, Mr. Wallace, and 
the writers of the notes printed in small type, have done their 
work so well that persons really in earnest can, after-a faithful 
study, arrive at a fair understanding of the work in question. 
Our main purpose, too, has been to entice stray wanderers in the 
field of thought to a quarter where there are rich mines that few 
in our country have had the courage to enter or the perseverance 
to work. We have endeavored to show that Hegel is not always 
hard, and that there are certain attractions in him for which he 
receives no credit in the popular mind. That his method is all 
which is claimed for it, that he has discovered the absolute phi- 
losophy, that he is never unnecessarily obscure, we dare not ven- 
ture to assert. But we believe it is not too much to say that he 
has contributed more to the solution of the three great questions 
of God, Freedom, and Immortality, about which all human history 
clusters, than any other philosopher, either in ancient or in mod- 
ern times ; that he has shown that thought — whose primary, ulti- 
mate form is Personality —is the only entity which is sufficiently 
comprehensive and elastic to hold the universe in solution; that 
the human mind is self-determined, and that being thus self-exist- 
ent — being what in every-day language we call character — man 
is indestructible except by his own free act. 

: J. H. Tempxe. 
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THE SAMARITANS.* 


In a paper published some months ago in this Review, we spoke 
of a colony of Jews in China just ready to disappear utterly, 
after an existence of fifteen or twenty centuries. Another rem- 
nant of a people once numerous and important is found in the lit- 
tle community of Samaritans, who still linger in misery, in sad- 
ness, and in despair, at the foot of their sacred mountain, in the 
centre of the sacred land. Year by year their numbers are de- 
creasing. A hundred years ago they had nearly fifty families. 
One year ago the whole number had fallen to one hundred and 
thirty-five persons; and a letter written from Nablous, in January 
of the present year, reduces the number to one hundred and 
twenty-two," men, women, and children. Before the end of 
another century probably the last Samaritan will die, and their 
books and their story will be only the relics of an extinct people. 
Except as a surviving remnant, the people of this tribe are not 
interesting. Their ignorance is dense, even more than of the 
Arabs with whom they dwell. They live in the most squalid pov- 
erty, worse than that of the Jews on Mount Zion. They are 
coarse in manners, unsocial, suspicious, cunning, and their attach- 
ment to their faith is rather obstinate than devout. Of the world 
away from them they know little or nothing; they never travel, 
and there are old men among them who have never seen either 
the Jordan River or the Western Sea, both within a day’s easy 
journey. They own a precious book, which most of them are 
unable to read, and which they exhibit to strangers with extreme 
reluctance, and only from strong pecuniary temptation. They are 
hated by their Jewish brethren, despised by their Moslem neigh- 
bors, and pitied by the Christians who curiously seek them out. 
Their celebration of their sacred festivals is mean, shy, and hur- 
ried. They seem to be a people out of place as well as out of 


-— 


* A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. By John 
W. Nutt, M.A. London. 1874. Questiones de Rebus Samaritanorum 
sub Imperio Romanorum peractis. Scripsit M. Appel Dr. Phil. Gét- 
tinge. 1874. 
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time, an utter anachronism in this age. They have very slight 
knowledge of their own history, and even this small knowledge 
they are slow to impart. The contrast between their past and 
their present, their lofty inherited claim and their actual degrada- 
tion, is more absolute than in the case of any existing tribe or 
race. They cannot even tell what they believe. 

For information about the Samaritans, therefore, we have to go 
to other sources than to the present people. These sources are 
scattered, fragmentary, contradictory in statement, and biassed 
by prejudices of blood and of feeling. The actual literary re- 
mains of the Samaritan people are scanty enough, even when they 
are all brought together. A few liturgies, a few commentaries, 
a few theologies, a few chronicles, as wild and fanciful as the Ara- 
bic Mohammedan legends, — these, with the manuscripts of the 
Pentateuch, are the whole of Samaritan literature. They had no 
great or original writers, and the style is a jargon that hides the 
worthlessness of the ideas. Their literature, ancient or modern, 
will bear no comparison with the writing of their Jewish foes. 
Indeed, the most that we can find of the faith or the fortunes 
of the Samaritans comes from what the Jews have written about 
them. ‘They have been made more famous by their enemies than 
by their own rabbins. The malice of their rivals has illustrated 
their influence more than any defense or claim which they have 
brought forward. We learn what they were in the Middle Ages 
almost wholly from the narratives of Jewish and Christian pilgrims. 

Where did the Samaritans come from? Who were they in the 
beginning? ‘This is a preliminary question, and it is a question 
not easy to answer. ‘The race had no existence before the time 
of the Assyrian Captivity, and the word “ Samaritan” is not 
once used in the Scriptures of the Old Testament before that 
event. The Samaritan region comes often enough into the his- 
tory, in the city which Ahab built for his father, and in the more 
ancient city where the tent.of the first patriarch was pitched, 
where Jacob digged his well, and where Joseph’s tomb was 
builded. But nothing is known of any Samaritan variety of 
Israelites, different from other Israelites. The people are the 
descendants only of Ephraim and Manasseh, with the mingling of 
the blood of some of the other Hebrew tribes, and, to some de- 
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gree, of the Canaanite nations. Before the Assyrians broke upon 
Palestine*and destroyed the Northern Kingdom, and carried off 
its people, the Samaritans as a community or a tribe are not heard 
of; there is no sign of any peculiar Samaritan faith or worship. 
There were bad idolatriés enough in the kingdom of Ahab and 
his successors, but this Samaritan abomination was not one of them. 
The existence of the people begins with the Assyrian Captivity, 
about seven hundred years before the Christian era. Perhaps 
the first appearance of the Samaritan religion must be assigned to 
a much later date, but it cannot be earlier. The beginning of 
strife between the Jews and Samaritans appears in the attempt of 
Zerubbabel to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem, on the return of a 
Jewish -colony from the captivity in Babylon, a little more than 
‘five hundred years before the time of Christ. At that time 
‘“‘ Samaritans” were dwelling in Judea, in the ancient towns, and 
pretending to own the vineyards and the land. Who were these 
people? Were they the descendants of Israelites left behind by 
the Assyrians, — of men who did not go into captivity with their 
brethren? Were they the posterity of the colonists from the 
East sent in by the Assyrian king to take the place of the trans- 
ported Hebrews? Were they Canaanite and Moabite marauders, 
who had possessed themselves of the deserted territory? Were 
they Jewish stragglers who had escaped from captivity and grad- 
ually worked their way back to Palestine in advance of the main 
colony? Or were they a mingling of all these, a conglomerate 
of races, of adventurers and vagabonds of various tribes and kin- 
dreds? It is impossible to tell. Probably the last supposition is 
nearest to the truth, and the Samaritans may be taken as only the 
general term for the occupants of the land of all sorts, when the 
Jewish colony from Chaldea came back to the ruined city of their 
fathers. Some were Hebrew, some Syrian, some Chaldean, and 
some the children of the proper Jews of the southern kingdom ; 
possibly some were captives of the Assyrians from regions still 
tarther east. The Samaritans were, in general, the people whose 
central abode was in fertile Samaria, but who spread themselves 
out from that centre over the other parts of the Sacred Land. 
Had these people. any definite and established religion, any 
conspicuous worship, when the Jewish high priest and his follow- 
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ers found them there in Palestine? Had they preserved or re- 
vived there any such worship as that of the former Temple, with 
its staff of priests and its hély festivals, and its sacrifices and its 
solemn laws? Had they at that time any Book of the Law, or 
any knowledge of the Mosaic and patriarchal record? This, too, 
is what we cannot find out. When Zerubbabel first attempted to 
build the Temple, these men of Samaria came to him with friendly 
professions, and offered to assist him in the work, declaring that 
the Jewish God was their God, and that they had an equal share’ 
in the Hebrew inheritance. But when the Jewish pride and scru- 
ple rejected their aid, they turned to intrigue against the Jews, 
and used every effort to persuade the Persian king to revoke his 
permission to the Jewish missionaries. Their claim was incon- 
sistent. Sometimes they insisted that they, and not the Jews, 
were the genuine followers of the first Hebrew leaders. At other 
times they disowned all Hebrew descent, and pretended, as Jose- 
phus tells us, now that they were Persians, and now again that 
they were Phcenicians. There can be no doubt that, in these ear- 
lier centuries of the Samaritan history, if they kept the Jewish 
Law and worshipped the Jewish Jehovah, they had also numerous © 
idolatries ; that the religions of the surrounding nations had a 
place with the Jewish religion; and that there was no exclusive 
faith. Very likely the condition of things was such as the writ- 
ings of the Hebrew chronicles and prophecies show it to be in the 
later reigns of the Israelite kings. 

The first permanent memorial of the Samaritan worship, as 
distinct from the Jewish worship, was undoubtedly the Temple 
built upon Mount Gerizim in opposition to the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The date of the building of this temple is another of those 
perplexing uncertainties in which all the Samaritan history seems 
to be involved. The occasion of this building, as Josephus tells 
it, was a marriage of the daughter of Sanballat,— a Cuthite for- 
eigner, one of the Samaritan people, — to a brother of the Jew- 
ish high priest. The marriage caused great scandal among the 
stricter Jews, as it was contrary to their-law; and the new tem- 
ple was a reward to the Jew for his constancy in holding to his 
marriage bond. In this temple he might keep his customary wor- 
ship, and not feel himself to be an outcast. But Josephus puts 
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the time of this event in the reign of Darius, the last king of 
Persia, whom Alexander conquered, about B.C. 335; while in the 
Book of Nehemiah, Sanballat appears as the foe of the Jews and 
their temple, some seventy-five or eighty years earlier. As the 
dates of Josephus are very loose and arbitrary, it is better to fol- 
low the Scriptural account; and the best Jewish critics hold that 
the Samaritan Temple was built at least four centuries earlier 
than the Christian era. 
Not merely the convenient place, but the religious fame of 
Gerizim, might be a motive for making it the site of another tem- 
ple. It had very ancient honor in the history of the people. 
One of the legends made Gerizim, and not Moriah, to be the 
place where Abraham went to sacrifice his son Isaac at the com- 
mand of Jehovah ; and, according to the narrative in Genesis, at 
the foot of Gerizim Abraham built his first altar to Jehovah, be- 
fore he went farther on his journey. Some of the occurrences 
mentioned in the Book of the Judges were associated with this 
mountain. It was the mount of blessing for the Hebrew tribes, 
and it comes into the story before David bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, or Solomon built there his house to the Lord. 
It is in the very centre of the land, visible far and wide, high 
above the plain, yet easy of ascent, more fertile on its sides, and 
far broader on its summit, than Mount Moriah, and much fitter to 
be the site of a national sanctuary. If the first temple had been 
built upon Gerizim, instead of Moriah, it is quite probable that 
the revolt of the Ten Tribes would never have come, and that the 
larger part of the Hebrew people would have been hindered from 
their lapse into heathen idolatries. A topographer would choose 
Shechem, with its twin mountains and its abundance of streams, 
and not Jerusalem, far up among its rocky hills, and remote in 
the land, as.the natural capital of the land. If a rival shrine 
were to be built, Gerizim was the place for it. Nature and Scrip- 
ture seemed alike to justify the choice; and the bitterness of 
Jewish hostility to the Samaritans after this act of impiety is an 
evidence that Sanballat had not erred in his selection, that a great 
many Jews accepted the innovation, and that the malcontents 
were able to quiet their consciences in worshiping in the new tem- 
ple. For two hundred years it stood there,—long enough to 
5 
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fasten a traditional and undying hatred between the Jews and-the 
Samaritans. When rival sects have condensed their rivalry into 
solid and costly foundations and structures, they cannot easily be 
brought together again. The builded churches stand in the way 
of the brotherly union. 

In the meantime, before John Hyrcanus, about the year 
129 B.C., finally conquered the city of Shechem and destroyed 
the temple, the dispute between Jews and Samaritans went on 
with increased bitterness. To the Scriptural honors of Gerizim 
the Samaritans had added fanciful glories. They said that Adam 
was created from the earth of this holy mountain. They said 
that, when the Deluge came, Gerizim alone was not submerged. 
The offending brother of the Jewish high priest, married against 
the Law, had been made high priest in the new temple, and a fra- 
ternal quarrel was added to the quarrel of the religions. The 
Jews, moreover, hated the Samaritans because they were disposed 
to make terms with the Greek marauders who ravaged Palestine, 
and they could have no charity for a people who were mean 
enough to ask that their temple might be consecrated anew to the 
Greek king of the gods, and to renounce their nationality. The 
fortunes of the Jews and Samaritans, in these wars with the 
Greek generals, were not very different. The Samaritan country 
was ravaged along with the Jewish, and the captives carried into 
Egypt were of both races. But even in their captivity they kept 
their hatreds, and fiercely disputed in the cities of the Nile valley 
whether Gerizim or Jerusalem were the true place of acceptable 
worship. Some of the Samaritans, indeed, had gone to Egypt in 
the retinue of Alexander before Ptolemy took Samaritan captives 
with him; and Josephus’ tells of a discussion between resident 
Jews and Samaritans in the city of Alexandria before the king, 
Ptolemy Philometer, on the points of their religious difference. 
The dispersion of the Samaritans to the Western and Southern 
nations, in Europe and Africa, began almost as soon as that of 
their Jewish rivals. Their influence on civilization was much less, 
as they were an inferior race, both in blood and in culture. 
There is no evidence that the Samaritans were known at all to 
the writers of Greece or Rome, or had any position in the great 
nations. 
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The destruction of their temple was an outrage which the 
Samaritans never pardoned. They answered it by misleading the 
Galilean Jews on their way to the sacred feasts, and even in kill- 
ing some of them, if the legend may be trusted. They were 
turbulent subjects of the Jewish rule; and even when the Roman 
power was established in Palestine, and they had some privileges 
from the Roman prefects, they were still not satisfied, and claimed 
more than their protectors were willing to grant. One of ‘their 
famous cities was restored by Herod, rebuilt in greater beauty, 
and named Sebaste in honor of the Emperor. They were able to 
defy their Jewish foes, and to practise their sacred rites. In the 
books of the New Testament they appear as a people to be dreaded 
as well as shunned. Yet the actual feeling of Jesus towards the 
Samaritans seems to be represented differently by the different 
Evangelists. According to Matthew, Jesus told his disciples to 
avoid the Samaritan cities; and when he himself journeyed to 
Jerusalem, he took pains to cross the Jordan, and go southward 
through Persea, on the east side of the river. Luke, on the other 
hand, speaks of Jesus as decidedly friendly to the Samaritans. 
He sends his disciples into their country, and asks to have a house 
made ready for him in one of their villages. In his miracle and 
parable they appear in a favorable light. When the priest and 
Levite pass by the wounded man without caring for him, the 
Samaritan stops, lifts the sufferer, has him cared for in the inn, 
_ and pays for his keeping. When the ten lepers are cleansed, the 
only one that shows gratitude and praises God for his cure is a 
Samaritan. This would seem to imply that Jesus regarded the 
Samaritan worship to be genuine. In the fourth Gospel, Jesus 
appears as talking in a friendly way with a Samaritan woman, at 
the very foot of Mount Gerizim ; and afterwards with more of the 
people, many of whom became his disciples. The woman admits 
that the Jews and Samaritans have no intercourse, and is sur- 
prised that Jesus should ask her to give him water. And in 
another place of the Gospel the feeling of the Jews is shown, 
where the Pharisees say to Jesus, “‘ Now we know that thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil.” John certainly shows Jesus not 
bound by’ the prejudices of his race, and apparently admitting the 
claim of the woman that she was a genuine Israelite, that she was 
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a descendant of Father Jacob, though her people were misled in 
their worship. As Jesus taught that God was the spiritual father 
of all, so he began by calling into the true salvation the nearest 
Gentiles, the hereditary enemies of the Jewish people. In this 
conversation, moreover, the Samaritans share the Messianic hope 
of the Jews, expect a Christ, even if they do not worship in the 
right place ; and they are willing to take a Jew as that Christ. 

Ne explanation, which admits all the Gospels as genuine, has 
been able to harmonize this difference between Matthew and Mark 
on the one hand, and John and Luke on the other. It is not 
pleasant to accept the theory of Dr. Appel that Matthew rightly 
represents the feeling of the Master, and that the stories of Luke 
are colored by his Pauline purpose of calling in the Gentiles, 
while the account of John is a mythical reproduction of Eliezer 
and Rebecca at the well, and not the narrative of a literal history. 
That Jesus made any considerable number of Samaritan converts 
is not probable. They certainly did not get over their anti-Jewish 
feelings in joining his company, or follow him beyond the borders 
of their territory. Mark, in his account of the excitement caused 
by the first preaching of Jesus in Galilee, says that not only men 
came from beyond Jordan, and from Judea, — much farther than 
Samaria southward, — from Jerusalem and from Idumea, but even 
Gentiles from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. The Samaritans do 
not appear in this company; and in.none of the Gospels do the 
Samaritans ever appear as Christians along with the Jews. It 
seems, indeed, quite improbable that, in the state of feeling of the 
Jews at that time, any Samaritan should be found going down 
from ‘Jerusalem to Jericho,—a journey which neither business 
nor piety would call him to make,—or that even lepers should 
forget their national antipathies in consorting with each other. 

If Jesus made few converts from the Samaritans, his apostles 
seem to have been more fortunate. Philip, the deacon, did mis- 
sionary work in Samaria; and they came “with one accord,” so 
says the narrative, to hear him, and brought their sick to be 
healed by him. After him came Peter and John; and, even in 
the earlier time of Stephen’s martyrdom, we read that the Church 
were scattered through Samaria as well as Judea. If we may 
trust Justin Martyr, the famous Simon Magus, who tried to buy 
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the Holy Spirit from the apostles, was a Samaritan, “of a city 
called Gitton.” But Justin’s testimony is to be received with 
caution, fer he complains in auother place in his Apology that 
very few of the Jews or Samaritans became Christians. Allu- 
sions to the Samaritans in the writings of the Christian fathers 
are rare. Most that we learn of them in the first Christian cen- 
tury comes from Josephus, and from scattered allusions in the 
Jewish Talmud. The wild fancies of the Samaritan chronicle, 
however, mention some additional facts, such as the rebuilding of 
‘the temple on Gerizim by the Romans, at the time of the war 
with the Jewish rebel, Bar Cocheba. In this rebellion, the Jews 
and Samaritans were at the beginning associated, but the Samari- 
tans characteristically changed their alliance and joined what 
would evidently be the winning side. 

In the meantime, in the wars of Palestine and the resulting 
conquests, the dispersion of the Samaritans had gone on. They 
were no longer concentrated in the central province of the land, 
but they had settlements in Gaza, in Ceesarea, in Tyre, in Damas- 
cus, in various parts of Egypt, in Rome, too. Cassiodorus speaks 
of their synagogue in Rome. By the Roman emperors of the 
second and third centuries they were generally favored. By the 
Roman emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries they were oftener 
persecuted. Hadrian, who built their temple on Gerizim (accord- 
ing to their own account), according to another account persecuted 
and insulted them; changed the name of Shechem to Flavia 
Neapolis ; burned their books; built on Gerizim a temple to Jupi- 
ter, which gave rise afterward to the assertion that the Roman 
God and the Samaritan were one and the same. At a later 
period, the Emperor Commodus ordered the Samaritan schools to 
be shut, their synagogues to be destroyed, their priests to be 
killed, and prohibited the reading of their books. They had at 
times to contend with a triple foe, — with Pagans, with Jews, and | 
with Christians. They were slandered as idolaters and infidels. 
One said that they worshiped the gods which they had dug up 
from the hiding of Jacob. Another accused them of using adul- 
terated foreign wines. Another insisted that they made libations 
to heathen gods. Others accused them of worshiping doves, 
which seemed to connect their worship with the heathen Venus. 
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When Christians came into power in the empire, they were dis- 
posed to class the Samaritans with the Pagans, and prohibit their 
religion. 

In the code of Theodosius II. the Samaritans are coupled with 
the Jews, and are burdened with the same civil disabilities. They 
cannot hold office ; they cannot make binding wills; and if their 
property goes to their heirs, it is by special favor. On the other 
hand, it is expressly forbidden to any Samaritan parent to disin- 
herit a child who may have been converted to Christianity, and 
have gone over, as the law expresses it, from their own darkness 
of superstition to the gospel light ; or to lessen the legacy on that 
account, whether the offenders be few or-many, daughters or sons. 
Under these disabilities, conversions, or the appearances of con- 
version, were frequent; comparatively few became Christians in 
heart, more than the Goths in Spain who pretended to be Sara- 
cens. Sometimes the rage of the Samaritans could not be con- 
trolled, and they were guilty of rash acts of violence. In the 
year 484, when Zeno was emperor, the Paschal Chronicle tells us 
that the Samaritans broke in upon the Christians while they were 
celebrating Pentecost, killed many of them, and cut off the fin- 
gers of Terebinthus, the bishop. The bishop carried to Constan- 
tinople his mutilated limb, showed it to the emperor, and the re- 
sult was that the Samaritans were prohibited from using their 
sacred mountain, and a temple to the Virgin was built there, which 
was guarded night and day against their profanations. ‘“ And 
fear and peace came upon them,” is the quaint sentence which 
the Chronicle uses to describe the effect of the persecutions. The 
peace, nevertheless, was not absolute. Under the lead of a 
Samaritan woman, a daring attempt was made to scale the moun- 
tain and to seize the temple. The guard was killed, but the peo- 
ple of the city did not sustain the attempt, and the effort of the 
heroine only ended in the massacre of her associates. 

The Samaritans of this age had one distinguished scholar, 
almost the only one in their long history. Marinus, a Samaritan, 
held for nearly forty years the place of chief teacher in the 
schools of Athens, and was a noted interpreter of the works of 
Aristotle. He is praised by Damascenus as one whom priests, as 
well as wise men, glorified for the abundance and skill of his 
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labors, the many books that he wrote. Two other Samaritans, 
pretending to be Christians, reached high civil dignities in the 
reign of Justinian. Even one Silvanus, a Samaritan magistrate, 
took part against his countrymen. New seditions arose in Sama- 
ria, new and more stringent laws were passed against the “* Mani- 
chean heretics,” which was the convenient way of designating 
any whom the orthodox Christians hated. Faustinus, the prefect, 
one of those Samaritans who pretended to be Christians, was able, 
by ministering to the avarice of Justinian, to get favor for his 
people. He was restored to his government by giving an ass 
loaded with gold to the agent of the emperor. 

If the Samaritans could not hold public offices, they could at 
least be, what the Jews have been for so many centuries, — 
money-changers; and they gave their name to this occupation, 
which they held in many provinces of the empire. At Constanti- 
nople, in the reign of Justinian, the brokers and money-dealers 
were all called ‘‘ Samaritans.’ Occasionally some of those who 
had gone over to the Christians, and had even been baptized, re- 
canted. An edict was issued against these recantations. The 
‘slaves of Samaritans were encouraged to become Christians by 
the promise of their freedom. They were not allowed any longer 
to have synagogues, and their evidence in court was not received 
against a Christian. Their name was the synonym of meanness 
and wickedness, and they had really no rights which the Chris- 
tians were bound to respect. 

This was the condition of the Samaritans at the beginning of 
the seventh century, when the new Moslem religion arose in the 
East. After Omar took possession of Palestine, we hear little or 
nothing of them until the age of the Crusades. Moslem writers, 
in describing Palestine, either overlook them altogether or con- 
found them with the Jews. - There is no evidence that they were 
ever fairly driven away from Samaria or Gerizim, though their 
religion was prohibited. Benjamin of Tudela found them there in 
the twelfth century, and describes their books and their religion. 
Later travelers describe their life in other places, —at Cairo in 
Egypt, Askelon, Gaza, Damascus, Aleppo. In 1671 there were 
thirty families in Nablous. Before the year 1500 the traveler 
Obadiah found fifty families in Cairo. But to-day all traces of 
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these foreign Samaritans are lost, and no community is known 
except the community at Nablous, in which Samaritan descent is 
acknowledged or Samaritan books are kept as sacred. Here, 
where the sect had its birth-place, it will find, after not many 
years, its grave. 

The doctrinal system of the Samaritans is obscure, all the more 
that the religion had its sects, and that the authorities differ so 
widely about it. In the beginning, probably there was no large 
divergence from the Jewish system. If Zerubbabel had allowed 
the Samaritans to assist in the building of the Temple, there 
might never have been a separate Samaritan religion. At a later 
time the tenets of the faith more resembled the Sadducee than 
those of any Jewish sect. The Samaritans received only the 
Pentateuch as binding, interpreted it literally, denied the resur- 
rection, and had only a vague belief, if any, in the separate ex- 
istence of soul. Their view of Jehovah and his Law was sub- 
stantially of the first high priest of their temple upon Mount 
Gerizim. But in the ages following the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the faith of the Samaritans seems to have been modified by new 
views, taken from the people around them. The doctrine of a 
Messiah, which, according to John’s Gospel, they had in the time 
of Christ, becomes more important. Pharisaic glosses and inter- 
pretations are adopted ; and, except in the substitution of Geri- 
zim for Jerusalem, there is little to distinguish Samaritan faith and 
worship from average orthodox Judaism. Epiphanius, however, 
in his work on “ Heresies,’’ speaks of fowr sects among the Sa- 
maritans in the fourth gentury.; but of only one of these have 
any considerable accounts been given. About the Dositheans, 
the accounts which have come from writers in the Samaritan and 
Moslem ranks widely differ. One affirms that there are three 
teachers named Dositheus, another two, while another identifies 
them as a single person. Both Mr. Nutt and Herr Appel discuss 
the question, coming to different conclusions, — the first finding 
that the Dositheus of the ‘reign of Antiochus Epiphanes was a 
renegade Jew, much earlier in time than the Jew Dusis, who was 
allowed to escape the punishment of death for his adultery, on 
condition that he would break up the Samaritans by founding a 
new sect; while the second, judging by the similarity of their 
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tenets, thinks that the stories are a various reading of one and 
the same legend. The Samaritan chronicler, Abulfath, separates 
the two stories, and the statement that he gives of the notions of 
the Dostani, or Dositheans, is curious: that a dead insect defiles 
a fountain; that a man whose shadow falls upon a grave remains 
seven days impure ; that only the eggs of fowls killed for sacrifice 
can be eaten lawfully ; that whether a house was pure or not was 
shown by the kind of bird which lighted upon it; that cattle could 
not be fed or watered on the Sabbath; and that they altered the 
time of the feasts. This last charge he also brings against the 
impious Dusis, whose books, after his murder, were brought for- 
ward by the widow with whom he had left them. 

That the doctrines of Simon Magus, who seems to have been 
by birth a Samaritan, were adopted by the sect, is not probable. 
Mr. Nutt sums up the creed of the Samaritans as it is drawn 
from the hymns and liturgies and Samaritan writings, in five arti- 
cles: that there is one infinite creating and preserving God, the 
maker of all things; that Moses is his first, greatest, and suffi- 
cient Prophet; that the Law is perfect in itself, made before cre- 
ation, and to last forever; that Gerizim is God’s House, the cen- 
tre of all the sacred places; and that there will be a resurrection 
for the righteous, and a burning hell for the wicked. 

The characteristic doctrine of the modern Samaritans is their 
doctrine of Messiah. While the Jews have so largely given up 
the idea of any personal coming of the Redeemer, and look for 
his kingdom in the general advance of civilization, and in the sim- 
plification of religious ideas, the Samaritans cling more closely to 
the personal Deliverer, and even fix, like our arithmetical Chris- 
tians, the actual date of his appearance, and the details of the 
event. Their idea of the Messiah varies from the Jewish idea. 
He is not to be a descendant of Judah, but of Joseph, who is 
their favorité among the sons of Jacob. He will not be immor- 
tal, but will die, and will have his grave near the grave of Joseph. 
His coming will bring a great overturn among the nations, but it 
will end very peacefully, in a congress of all the wise men of the 
earth, who will be converted to the truth by the Samaritan Mes- 
siah, as he shows them at Gerizim the tables of the Law and the 


sacred vessels which were hidden there by Moses. This coming 
6 
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will be in precisely six thousand years from the creation of the 
world ; and, as nearly twenty years have passed since that date, 
according to the Samaritan reckoning, Messiah (Taheb) has 
already been several years upon the earth, although no one has 
recognized him as yet, and no one knows exactly where he is. 
But as he has one hundred and ten years to live, there is ample 
time for him to harmonize the nations, and fulfill the prophecies, 
and restore the worship to the holy mountain. 

The ancient temple and altars of the Samaritans on Gerizim 
are now in ruins. But they use the mountain in their religious 
rites, and celebrate their feasts as devoutly as when they were 
counted by myriads and were a power in the land. At the Pass- 
over Feast they go up on the mountain, on the 14th of Nisan; 
on the evening of the next day pitch their tents, kill and roast in 
the trenches their unblemished lambs, eat the repast with unleav- 
ened bread and bitter herbs, and take staves in their hands as if 
about to set out on a pilgrimage. Great rejoicings follow, in 
which strong drink is freely used. A week later, they visit the 
sacred sites of the mountain, and recite before them passages 
from the Law. On Pentecost day these visits are repeated. On 
the first day of Tisri, their New Year’s day, the Feast of Trump- 
ets, all the people solemnly kiss the old Synagogue Roll, the chief 
of their treasures. The Atonement day is very strictly kept, by 
abstinence from food, drink and sleep, between sunrise and sun- 
set, and is wholly spent in worship, by night as well as day. The 
whole Law is read through. During the Feast of Tabernacles 
they have their booths on the side of the mountain, and make it a 
week of holidays. Other times they have of sacred meetings, 
besides their Sabbath service} one on which the congregation is 
numbered, and the priests get their scanty offerings.” The priest- 
hood is hereditary, but no one whose hair is cut can be a priest. 
This mark of separation between priests and people does not ap- 
pear in the streets, as they all wear turbans,—red turbans, to 
distinguish them from the Moslems, who wear white and green, 
and from Jews and Christians, who wear blue and yellow. In 
their religious services they are allowed to wear the white turban. 
All the men wear beards, and none of the women wear earrings, 
which seem to show idolatry. Their domestic, marriage, and 
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burial customs are those of the tribes around them. Indeed, in 
these there is not much difference between Moslem and Jew. 

About the Samaritan literature there has been almost as much 
dispute as about the character of the people. Had they a dialect 
of their own? Had they scribes fit to improve or interpret the 
Sacred Record? What is the value of their copy of the Law? 
That they had an ancient literature appears from the mention by 
Eusebius of certain of their writers,— one Eupolemus, who connects 
Gerizim with Melchisedek, and shows Abraham the inventor of 
astrology ; one Theodotus, who described Sichem in flowing verse ; 
one Thallus, who speaks of the darkness at Jesus’ crucifixion as 
coming from an eclipse of the sun. But all the writings of these 
early Samaritans are lost, and the fragments cited by Eusebius 
are of doubtful genuineness. These men, at any rate, were prob- 
ably apostates who had renounced their faith and wrote in foreign 
tongues. The only ancient literary monument of the people 
which has come down to us is their copy of the Mosaic Law, with 
the translations and paraphrases made from it. This, more than 
anything else, gives them historical importance; and this will 
preserve their memory after the race and religion have utterly 
disappeared. 

The most ancient copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence 
is unquestionably the eld roll in the Synagogue of Nablous, which 
is supposed to be the oldest Hebrew manuscript in existence. 
This is certainly not as old as the inscription upon it pretends, and 
it could not have been made by the great-grandson of Aaron ; 
but it is probably older than any existing roll of the Jews, and 
may have been written some centuries before the Christian era. 
It has very little value now for scholars, partly because they are 
not allowed to examine it at leisure, and partly because it is so 
worn and defaced. It was written on the skins of rams, of dif- 
ferent sizes. Half of the writing is now illegible. There are 
rents and holes in if, in places the parchment is thin, and it will 
only bear careful handling. Comparatively few of those who visit 
the synagogue are allowed to see it, other ancient manuscripts of 
the synagogue being substituted. One writer says that he saw 
“three rolls ’’ in the synagogue. He probably saw only the cases 
of the manuscript, and imagined rolls within them. One of these 
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rolls, which is kissed by the worshipers, is blackened by their 
kisses at the passage in the Book of Numbers where the blessing 
is promised. 

The knowledge of the Samaritan Pentateuch does not come 
from any of the copies in the Samaritan synagogue, but mainly 
from a copy brought from Damascus in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and published in the Paris Polyglott of 1645. 
This gave rise to sharp controversies among the learned men in 
the Catholic and Protestant schools, some contending that it was 
purer than the Hebrew Pentateuch, others that it was a corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew. Its closer resemblance to the Alexandrine 
Greek version was noticed, as indeed it had been noticed by some 
of the Christian Fathers,— Jerome, and Origen before him. 
They had suggested that the Septuagint version of the Penta- 
teuch was really translated from a Samaritan original. Few con- 
troversies of Biblical criticism have been more acrimonious or 
more subtle than this, but for most readers it will be tedious; and 
in the absence of ancient Jewish manuscripts, it will be hard to 
decide which has: the prior claim to be the authentic record of the 
Law of the Hebrew lawgiver. The actual variations of the He- 
brew and Samaritan manuscripts are not very numerous. Since 
the copy brought from Damascus by Pietro della Valle came to 
Europe, many more copies have come, and 4re now shown in dif- 
ferent libraries in Europe. Eighteen of these are enumerated in 
Kennicott’s list in the remarkable article of Deutsch on the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary. 

Translations of this Samaritan Pentateuch into the popular 
Samaritan dialect, —Targums, as the Jews call them, — were 
made at an early date, and by use of the rabbis came to have as 
much authority as the volume itself. Manuscripts of the Samari- 
tan Targum, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, are in 
the libraries of Rome. A Greek translation seems to have been 
in use in the first Christian centuries different from the Alexan- 
drine Jewish version. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, Ara- 
bic versions were made by Saadiah and Abusaid; and a revision 
of the last translation was made early in the thirteenth century. 
These translations take liberties with the original text, and are 
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not of high critical value. They give no important aid in fixing 
the primitive text. 

Whether the original Samaritan Pentateuch was written in the 
primitive rude Hebrew characters, such as we find them on the 
Moabite stone, or in the later script of the time of Ezra, cannot 
be determined. At the time when the worship on Gerizim was 
instituted, the Israelite language had already become corrupt, and 
Assyrian and Chaldean Phrases were mixed with the Hebrew. 
At a later period, the dialects of the western nations modified this 
composite speech, and the ancient Hebrew ceased to be under- 
stood. Samaritan literature, if that term may be used, is partly, 
written in the Samaritan characters, but not always.in the Samar- 
itan language. The Samaritan Chronicle, which is a fanciful 
relation of the exploits of Joshua and the Judges, down to the 
late oppressions of the Samaritans by the Byzantine emperors, 
was written in Arabic in the thirteenth century. The Book El 
Tholidoth, The Generations, is a more sober narrative, written in 
Hebrew. The Chronicle of Abulfath is later, but more elaborate 
and full, beginning at the Creation, and coming down to the time 
of Mohammed. It is written in bad Arabic, and is full of his- 
torical blunders. Beside these “ chronicles,’ there are shorter 
Arabic tracts, in which legends are recited about Adam and 
Enoch and Noah and Moses. There is an especial fondness for 
connecting Gerizim and its neighborhood with the patriarchs of 
Genesis. Adam comes to Nablous after he leaves Paradise ; 
Enoch is buried on Mount Ebal; Noah is buried at Nablous. 

The rest of the literature of the Samaritans is in commenta- 
ries, law books, books of diet, books of ethics, liturgies and lita- 
nies, hymns, — written sometimes in Hebrew, sometimes in Ara- 
bic, — and a few works of grammar. Of strict theological treat- 
ises there are none that have been examined, apart from legal and 
ritual treatises. One writer undertakes to prove from the Penta- 
teuch the doctrine of immortality. All this literature probably 
belongs to the centuries since the time of Mohammed, and most 
of it to the last seven hundred years. No Samaritan lexicon has 
yet been found, and there are not many aids in the study of the 
language. Some of the Samaritan collections, however, in the 
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libraries, are large, especially the collection brought a few years 
since by Firkowitsch from Palestine and Egypt, and now in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. Eminent Hebrew scholars, 
like Gesenius, Petermann, Heidenheim, and Jewish historical 
writers, have made a study of Samaritan antiquities. Petermann 
is able to tell how the Samaritans read and pronounce their sacred 
language. In England, Mr. John W. Nutt (whose volume has 
been freely used in preparing this papef*) has condensed Samari- 
tan History from the best sources, and has himself edited, from a 
Bodleian manuscript, the fragments of a Samaritan Targum. 
The late Emanuel Deutsch had a rare and thorough knowledge of 
the Samaritan writings, as is shown in his article in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, already referred to. 

The study of Samaritan literature will be in Europe, and not in 
the East. With the exception of those old rolls in the Nablous 
synagogue, not much of importance of Samaritan records remains 
in Palestine. The best things have been bought and carried 
away, and the few survivors of the people have nothing more to 
tell. None of their number have either taste or capacity to look 
into or explain the treasures which they own. They are dull of 
eye, dull of brain, and have difficulty enough merely to keep their 
wretched life. But in the revival of Semitic studies in Europe, 
so marked in these last years, the work of the Samaritans will not 
be neglected, and we may look for editions of the best of the 
Samaritan fragments. 

To the existence of this Sanctuary in Samaria, and its claim as 
rival of the Sanctuary in Jerusalem, Christians are indebted for 
the sentence which is the highest utterance of the spiritual idea 
of worship, the comprehensive thought of the Divine nature, — 
“‘God is spirit, and they who worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” The Holy Place on Gerizim may be pro- 
faned and forgotten, but in bringing out this word of Jesus it had 
an office as high as that of the more imposing Temple on Mount 
Moriah, with its solemn service of consecration by a king. .No 
story of the sacred volume has higher or more spiritual meaning 
‘than the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman. His 
word to the Magdalen, or to the widow at Nain, or to the sisters 
at Bethany, or to his mother, even, when he told her of his large 
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message and his Father’s business, is not so deep or suggestive 
as his word to this woman of a spurned and hated race, the wife 
of seven husbands, — revealing to her not only the doctrine of 
the spirijual Father, but her own thought and experience, making 
her see the true Messiah in one who was so a “ Prophet of the 


soul,”’ 
Cuar.es H. Briauam. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


Ir was a lucky chance that led me to the. Boston Athenzeum, 
the other morning, to see Mr. Shaw’s pictures. I would rather 
own them ‘than the Royal Duke’s there. I was minded of the 
smaller eabinets in galleries abroad, where they put what is 
choicest, and Marlowe’s line kept saying itself, — 


“ Infinite riches in a little room!” 


It is a very pretty, quarrel that has been going in the newspapers, 
— Veronese vs. Millet, — between lovers of the old Italian and the 
modern French painting exhibited there. But on the spot, con- 
troversy seemed out of order. Perhaps I was in the mood to 
enjoy. At any rate, enjoyment was my cue; whether of Vero- 
nese’s jewels and brocades, or of Millet’s tatters and sabots. It 
was clear enjoyment, all through. Only, it is “the opinion that 
fire cannot melt out of me,’’ that, in the absence there of greater 
examples of the old Italian, it was the modern French art which 
pleased me most. 

We do not think too lightly of our landscape up here on the 
Lake, — Green Hills to east, Adirondacs to west, with a fore of 
smiling valley, one side, and, on the other, of shining and ever- 
various water. Nobody knows what verdure is who does not live 
in Vermont. Green, the cockneys call us. Well, we are. Wit- 
ness every road-side now, and all our elms and maples. They 
‘¢ shake like Lebanon!’’ This lush verdure of summer, this 
splendor of light, this sparkle on the near, and softness on the far, 
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of azure, dim purple, gray and gold, open to us here a gallery, 
every day, whose pictures cheapen those of all the landscapists, 
and, with their ‘‘ Pinxit Natura,” sign their supremacy over all 
the art to which they are pattern and rule. But somehow, in 
the midst of this surpassing show, I do catch myself shutting my 
eyes at times to it all, and with inward sight enjoying once more 
those French landscapes: Troyon’s “ Pool,’’ which would make a 
man quiet and cool on the hottest and noisiest Fourth of July; 
Rousseau’s small “ Barbison,’’ which, in a foot square, paints you 
infinite “‘ sweetness and light ;’’ Dupré’s picture challenging the 
best of the Hobbemas and Wynantses; and Millet’s “‘ Normandy 
Coast,” from which, at this remove inland, I snuff the salt air, 
dream in the gray-yellow and bright-dim of the misty sea, and 
give myself to the strange and lonesome, yet not sorry, spirit of 
the place. 

Millet: it is about a visit to this painter, lately dead and too 
soon taken from’ his art and us, that I wish to tell. Itwas some 
five years ago, when I was staying with a friend in Barbison, glad 
to be out of noisy Paris for a while. The first morning I was, of 
course, up betimes for a tramp with B. in Fontainebleau forest. 
I had done it with him a year before, and the remembrance of 
that keen pleasure had drawn me again to his quaint village and 
kind welcome. It was the same complete charm over again on 
this delicious morning; the same grace of lesser things of flower 
and leaf; the same grandeur of greater things of tree and cliff; 
the same pleasure of the depth of woods and of airy off-looks 
from the hills. We stopped on a high ridge to hear the far note 
of the cuckoo, —a “ wandering voice,’’ echo-like ; and, at the 
edge of the wood, on the sandy plain, heard, more than saw, the 
skylark mount, raining down from the sky her song bright as its 
light and clear as its upper air. (We have no note of bird like 
it; but I have thought that if our bobolink would only experience 
religion, he might give us here at home something like that most 
spiritually gladsome of songs.) Just as a year ago, the squirrels 
were busy at their enormous gowrmandise ; and the green and 
gold lizards sparkled on the gray rocks and through the moss. In 
all the thickets Wordsworth’s “ host of golden daffodils’’ was out 
in force, and we tracked the purple violets by their fragrance. 
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In the clearings stood the secular oaks and immemorial elms 
which make the pride of the forest, and drew us once and again 
to return to the spot and see how easy it was once for men to 
worship a tree. It was a delightful walk. But the memorable 
delight was the visit to Millet which it prefaced. 
His welcome was as free and simple as that the forest had given 
me. I found the man as wholesome to meet as the climate and 
scenery of the woods. He came to us clamping in his wooden 
shoes. I suppose he wore them for old times’ sake, and because 
they felt easy. Yet I could not help thinking it a touch of hon- 
est pride in his peasant origin. A heavy-built man, taller than 
common ; slow in his motions, and grave in his speech; a large 
head, thick beard, and shock of grizzled hair ; his features strong, 
but nothing coarse; a staid and sober look, and eyes notably 
thoughtful and tender, —so I remember him. With all his grav- 
ity and silent way, there was something winning about him. A 
little incident brought this out beautifully, lettimg me into the 
artist-make of him, I thought, and into his guileless character and 
unfeignedness. As we sat waiting his pleasure to lead us to his 
studio, a little girl came running in, crying, “ Oh, Mr. Millet! 
see! look!’’ It was a poor thing, one might say, to make a noise 
over, — only a bud of corn-poppy which grows there by the mil- 
lion, like white-weed here. It was early for the flower, and this 
was probably the first the child had found. The rough gray-gréen 
husk had split half way up, showing a streak of keen scarlet from 
the crumpled petals. The painter drew the child to his knee, and 
holding the bud delicately as though it had feeling, looked at it as 
though he loved it; the thoughtfulness in his eyes growing deeper 
as he looked, and their tenderness more gentle. I wish he might 
have painted the picture which at that moment he made. The 
serious-faced man, with his great frame, strong head, and grizzled 
hair and beard, and his gentle eyes; his big arm thrown round 
the slender figure of the blonde child, both intent on the lovely 
gray-green and vivid red of the flower,— would that not have 
made a picture of his own sort? For a minute or two there was 
no picture to’show except this living one, and nothing to be said. 
Then he got up and showed us the flower as a rarity of beauty. 
And so it was, though the commonest of weeds. 
7 
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I have heard he used to say the sublime was to be found in the 
trivial. And when I see his ‘‘ Sower,’’ among these pictures 
of Mr. Shaw, and call to mind a “ Woman Shearing” and a 
“ Woman Churning,” which I saw in Paris, or a landscape of his 
there, which showed a mere rough hillside, with plow left in the fur- 
row, and a stretch of sombre sky over the brow of the hill, they 
are, surely, the trivialest, simplest of subjects, but such for force 
of feeling and of treatment that I well understand from them 
what his saying means. And in this trivial incident of the child 
with the flower, he was carrying out this maxim of rarity in the 
wonted and of beauty in the common. 

Then he led the way to his work-room, and began to show us 
what he had. I was glad to note, in an ante-room, some four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century paintings. B. told me Millet 
thought a good deal of this old art. I should suppose so. Like 
seeks like. ‘The truthfulness of those earlier painters would com- 
mend them to him. On the easel we found a large landscape 
awaiting the last touches. “Spring” might be its name, or 
“ After Rain;” but a pale, reluctant spring, or such rain as the 
clouds return after. Half-doorway, half-field stretches up to a 
lone house, many-windowed and mansion-like, looking as though it 
had seen better days ; a few unpruned and twisted fruit-trees have 
put out sparse blossoms; the grass is soaked, and the branches 
drip from a shower passing leaden-hued away, which leaves pools 
and runnels in the rutted, clayey path leading to the house door, 
—a door which looks as though no one would ever come out of it 
any more, nor ever anybody go up to it again. It was a sober 
picture, melancholy ; such as you would get one of the Brontés, 
in her uncanniest mood, to write you a story to. 

Turning from the easel, he brought out, of all things I was not 
expecting, “ pastels!’” The name had meant artificiality to me. 
But I found there were pastels and pastels. ‘These were not of 
that sort in Dresden, by Mengs and Liotard,—no Dresden china 
chocolate girls, simpering beauties, and rosy blonde Cupids. 
“‘ Landscapes with Figures,” they might be catalogued; mainly 
of far, treeless French fields with figures of rude French peasant- 
folk. The one that took me more than all was ‘‘ Le Gai Vigne- 
ron.’’ Millet seemed pleased with the interest I took in it, and I 
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fancied this quite unpretty and solemn picture a favorite of his. 
“The Merry Vine-Dresser!” In galleries of the older art I 
had just been seeing many pictures of martyrs, — St. Sebastian 
and the rest. Most of them were mawkish compared with the 
pathos of this. An old, old peasant, in the blue blouse and 
wooden shoes of his caste, sits among the vines where he has 
thrown himself down in sheer exhaustion of hard work. Gray, 
dusty, lean, squalid, he sits there, and lets the noon sun beat 
upon him, which fills and searches all the space with a pitiless, hot 
glare. Head sunk on his breast, arms and legs sprawled clumsily 
about, he sits motionless as if dead, and seems in this abandon- 
ment to await only death ; or, rather, with wits so gone, with mind 
so drudged out of him, he sits without thought or expectation, 
of even such a boon as death. It is so terribly real, so sol- 
emnly in earnest, that, looking at it, one holds the rein stoutly 
over his sensibilities, else he would break down before this utter 
pathos. It is terribly real. But rendered with Millet’s large im- 
aginative treatment, and with his large sympathetic feeling of the 
hard realities of peasant-toil, it becomes ideal. As the gibing 
name, so every line and touch carry the painter’s protest at such 
hardship, and convey his bitter sense of the degradation possible 
and likely to peasant-life. Under his hand, “The Merry Vine- 
Dresser ’’ becomes representative and ideal of his stricken class. 
If I remember right, all in this set of some ten pictures had to 
do with peasant-toil. As I recall them, they all showed the same 
sort of landscape of quiet, flat country, clear sunlight, and soft, 
tender, far-retiring distances, and the same sort of figures and 
groups of laborers. They did not all carry the sharp gibe and 
unutterable pathos of ‘‘ Le Gai Vigneron;” for some had a cer- 
tain idyllic grace, if I may use the soft word for these austere 
pictures in which there was not a touch of the “ Et nos in Arca- 
dia.” The idyl lay in the calm of the landscape and in the grace 
of unstudied posture and gesture, and of slow, measured moving, 
which made some of these rude peasant figures poetic, and re- 
minded me of nothing less than the propriety of the classic. One 
of them showed a number of men and women in the field gather- 
ing some sort of grain or fodder, and burning the trash. In 
another, like hard-worked people were gathering potatoes. We 
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all know Hamon’s and Coomans’ classics, and the rest of those 
dainty, trim imitations or applications of the antique which French 
painters are so fond of doing. ‘Those are pseudo. These of Mil- 
let seem to me nearer the real. For all that measure, that staid- 
ness, that elegance, which is the distinction of the classic, appears 
here. Hardly on a Greek frieze or vase, I thought, will one see 
more elegant action of the figure. On the face of it, it seems a 
whim to think of those basket-carrying Athenian maidens of the 
Panathenaic procession in the same moment with these bundle- 
bearing, potato-digging women of Millet’s pictures. But I had 
to think of that ancient grace, as I noted the propriety of pose 
here, and the suavity of movement and of grouping. [I found 
how this came about in pieture by finding it come about in real 
life, one evening in Frankfort, as I watched the women troop 
into the city square from reaping and digging in the fields out- 
side, and noted the superb grace of healthy form and vigorous 
movement, of some of the younger among them. One with a 
sickle in her hand might have stood for a Ceres, for the stateli- 
ness of her bearing and noble turn and movement of her fine 
shape and strong limbs. It was Greek freedom and elegance of 
figure and motion, — nothing less. Such an image of free health 
and natural grace is Nausicaa in the Odyssey. So she looked and 
so moved when she went out with her maids to the river to do 
Alcinous’s family wash, bating she wore a princess’, not a peas- 
ant’s, dress : — 
“* Made such a show, and so past all was seen, 
Like as the chaste-born, arrow-loving — 
Along the mountains gliding ; 


and with her Jove’s fair race, 
The field nymphs, sporting.” 


Still, in these more pleasing pictures, there was the same convey- 
ance of a sense of the peasant’s tasking, ill-paid toil, and of his 
hopelessness of any better outlook. 

Peasant-born, peasant-painter: Millet occupies a place of his 
own, as marked as any held by the masters who have, with origi- 
nal power, stamped themselves on their art, and been able to seal 
it with their proper mark. Brocade and jewels, banquets and 
magnificence of princes and ladies, and his own taste that way, 
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are Veronese -++ his mark. Sabots and tatters, the long repression 
and depression of peasant-life, and his fellow-feeling with that, are 
Millet +- his mark. But he is idealist of the peasant lot and hard- 
ship, while not departing at all from the reality of it. Michael 
Angelo, in the Sistine ceiling, invests household groups and their 
trivialities with grandeur. In this French painter’s weighty art, 
where pretty and fantastical are kept sternly off sacred ground, a 
country woman shearing or churning becomes ideally interesting. 
That ‘* Sower,”’ striding the furrow and throwing broadcast, at- 
taches himself in my mind to the grave beginning of the story: 
“ Behold, a sower went forth to sow.’’ Oris he Revolution, and 
the seed he sows dragons’ teeth to spring up armed men in red 
fields? To the painter this would, likely enough, have seemed 
fanciful. . Yet to serious art like his it belongs to suggest things 
beyond the artist’s intention and out of-his calculation. I recol- 
lect a sketch among Mr. Shaw’s pictures, in which a strong young 
peasant in his tatters shows just Michael Angelo’s favorite pose, 
of a vigorous, muscular body thrown along the ground, the shoul- 
ders hunched up by bringing the weight down on one elbow. But, 
what is more, while utterly real, it shows that same idealism of 
the great Florentine master which-made Fuseli say that under 
Michael Angelo’s hand a beggar rose the Patriarch of Poverty. 

Millet’s admirers were few at the time I had this good fortune 
to see his works with his own showing. He will never have many 
admirers. Admiration he never coveted, and his repute will hold 
by something deeper than this easily caught, readily granted trib- 
ute. Yet they are not few who will be coveting his paintings now 
he can paint no more. It seems a pity he had to wait for death 
to come and seal the wider recognition of his rare merit. Yet, 
after all, is it a pity? Had he painted Dubufe’s “‘ Prodigal Son,” 
his name would have been spoken a hundred times to the once 
you shall hear it now. Yes, a thousand times to one.- But! 

But he is among the foremost painters of our time. And in 
first quality of truthfulness, of real feeling, of utter soberness, of 
@ pure purpose of art, he is among the best of any time. 


L. G. WARE. 





The Spiritual Tangle. 


THE SPIRITUAL TANGLE. 


Wirnovrt faith in the soul, its Author, and its eternal destiny, 
man is but half a man even for time and earth. He walketh in a 
vain show, worketh to little purpose, his smile a mockery, his mis- 
ery parched and barren of tears. There is nothing save love so 
desirable as faith, nothing we should so sedulously seek, nothing 
superior to which we can help another to attain. ° 

** The innermost source of faith is the courage which bravely 
seizes and steadfastly holds to that which is invisible:” with this 
courage we shall win faith, faith triumphant, if it be only in the 
hour of death, or at the day of judgment. But many of the 
well-disposed are deterred from working for religion, from taking 
the first step in the heavenly path, by the fear that they have not 
enough faith to begin with. Only begin, and faith will grow. If 
you wait till you are compact of faith, life will insensibly slip by 
(how much of it has already !), and you will be forced to confess, 


‘“‘ For me life is a failure.’ In refusing to stand for religion be- 
cause of the weakness of your faith, it is as if you were to say, “I 
do not love my friends well enough to work for them ; I must wait 


> 


for a livelier affection.’’ On the contrary, once begin to consider 
their wishes, respect their prejudices, and yield to their claims, 
and the sweetness of sympathy and the strength of self-sacrifice 
will not only steal in, but find lodgment in your heart. So faith 
grows on what it gives. ‘A skeptic,” says J. A. Bengel, the 
great commentator on the New Testament, “ is like a traveler who 
should refuse to cross a puddle or to step over a twig, till all were 
smoothed down or filled up. Who would think such a man wise ? 
Faith takes up all it can get, and marches bravely onward: unbe- 
lief is the direct opposite of this. In studying the Bible, we must 
do like the courier who hurries over pools and hillocks the nearest 
way to his destination, and does not first seek to level every clod. 
That which is difficult, at last comes of its own accord. The most 
important controversies are those which a man finds in his own 
heart.”’ 


Take a lesson from common experience: a puzzling question 
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arises ; in vain we discuss it with others and ourselves ; we sleep 
upon it, and, with the morning light, born of the mind’s rest and 
of the truth invariably imparted when sought from the Fountain 
of truth, comes the solution. Just as the tired child in vain over- 
night repeats the words of his lesson which, in the morning, after 
short but collected attention, lies clear and smooth before him, and 
he joyfully exclaims, “ I’ve got it!” 

We start, then, with the assertion that faith, next to love, is the 
most desirable possession ; next that we cannot capture it at once, 
but that it grows by what it feeds on, and that it is one of the two 
chief blessings to which we can help a brother. Now what stands 
in the way of its attainment? Sin, worldliness, ignorance, and 
the mistaken way in which the believer treats the skeptic. To 
confine ourselves to the consideration of the last, who of us has 
not at some time been pained by hearing: those who claim to be 
“ evangelical ’’ Christians exhort their hearers to prostrate them- 
selves in their closet, confessing turpitude in unbelief? But are 
Liberal Christians free of this mistake in ascribing slowness of be- 
lief to willfulness? as, in these words, ‘*‘ But they, because of 
some tangle which nobody can explain for them, and which they 
will not cut, are always trying to persuade themselves that they 
do not belong to his (Christ’s) church.’’ Will not cut? In the 
words of another, we “hold it as certain that the world in good 
faith recognizes a certain worth in the gospel. It would ask 
nothing better than to believe.” And of another, but “ we are 
not masters of our understanding ; and it does not depend on our- 
selves to accept such or such a doctrine according to our pleasure.” 

In some minds faith is of slow growth. It meets with many 
obstacles. It is hindered by involuntary self-mistakes, and by 
ignorant mistakes on the part of those who tenderly care for the 
body, anxiously culture the mind, while strangely blind to the 
possible warpings and tangles of the soul when it wakes to con- 
sciousness. It is neither the kindest nor the surest way to remove 
honest doubt or reverential skepticism to impute it to a willful 
heart of unbelief; for there are many in our churches who are 
slow of faith, not from worldliness or pride of intellect, but from 
some idiosyncrasy or unfortunate early bias. These seek and 
long for faith as for the pearl of great price: some day their inner 
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eye will be opened to the fact that all along the saving faith has 
been latent within them. That that day be hastened let the 
church, as physician to the diseased mind (for unbelief is a dis- 
ease), take a hint from the improved treatment of criminals; for 
trust is the lever to lift the heart from doubt to faith,— and few 
are so hardened, even of the morally blind, as not to be melted 
by confidence, and when melted to turn to and love the light. 
That will be a glorious day when, confident of the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth, we can afford to wait for a slower brother to find 
it, —can afford to trust the many who make no sign, but by good 
living, that they are striving for our goal. The church has gone 
too long on the plan of coercion: you can believe if you choose 
to believe! You must believe because it is proper to believe! 
You are to blame for not believing, because it would so add to 
your happiness to believe! While in an ingenuous mind arises 
the fear that belief may be born of the longing for it. 

Let us treat the soul in a more generous way, in God’s way, 
never giving it up, never despairing of it, sending it messenger 
after messenger, welcoming it without end to another opportunity. 
Thus the faithful may help the seeking to mount the heavenly 
ladder, and open to him the window of heaven. The man that is 
not wholly debased is more than willing to cut the spiritual tan- 
gle, if he can but find the way, for in so doing he has not only 
the promise of the life that now is, but of that which is to come. 
Few are they who do not know from experience, sooner or later, 
the bitterness of this tangle, arousing self-suspicion, blighting the 
springs of happiness, hampering action, abridging usefulness, 
Excepting sin, the shadowing of faith is the hardest trial, the 
severest calamity. When faith is clear we bravely bear physical 
pain, the mournfulness of separation, the inscrutableness of evil. 
No wonder the martyr went singing to his death, — his soul being 
full of light! But for those whose skein of faith will not wind 
smooth there often remaineth but the heart-wrung cry, ‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long?” 

Yet sweet are some of the uses of the spiritual tangle, for as 
only those who have suffered know what pain is, so only those who 
have agonized for faith can testify to the misery of doubt. One 
wholesome use of the tangle is its rebuke of pride of intellect, by 
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proving that truth is hidden from the wise and prudent, to be 
revealed unto babes, who can give no reason for the faith that is 
their crown of rejoicing but “‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Another use is the unutterable tenderness it may awaken towards 
fellow-seekers hearkening for the prelude of peace, which, clearer 
or fainter, sounds through all the muffling of the centuries. Still 
another is the incomparable joy which floods the heart when, by 
the help of God, the tangle is cut, and the faith that was lost is 
found. 

Interesting would it be to trace the small causes, the secret 
springs, the infelicitous warpings, which first wound the tangle. 
But that would be to read the private history of the heart, open 
alone to its Maker, and “sure of justice, as well as of love, from 
him.’’ ‘“ As a man thinks, so is he ;’’ .and as he early thinks, so 
is he apt to think for long, if not forever. - Some unfortunate bias, 
or fallacious doctrine, again and again disproved, holds the mind 
with the tenacious grasp of an early impression, giving the hue to 
thought, if not tyrannizing over conviction. These immature 
prejudices affront our later intelligence ; for there are those who 
cannot get rid of the nightmare doctrines of youth,— Sunday and 
church being confounded with gloom, cant, or bitterness, the 
Deity denied real human goodness, Christ lost in false notions of 
his nature or schemes of salvation, and rectitude made impossible 
by the ascription of total depravity to human nature. 

But while deploring the mistakes made in our early religious 
training, or those we ignorantly make for ourselves, let us take 
heed to these cheering words of Robertson : — 


“ But there are hours, and they come’to us all at some period of life 
or other, when the hand of mystery seems to lie heavy on the soul... . 
Well! in such moments you doubt all, — whether Christianity be true, 
whether Christ was man, or God, or a beautiful fable; you ask bitterly, 
like Pontius Pilate, What is truth? In such an hour, what remains? I 
reply, Obedience. Leave these thoughts for the present. Act: be mer- 
ciful and gentle, — honest; force yourself to abound in little services; 
try to do good to others; be true to the duty that you know. TZHat 
must be right, whatever else is uncertain. And by all the laws of the 
human heart, by the word of God, you shall not be left tosdoubt. Do 
that much of the will of God which is plain to you, you shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God.” 

8 
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You shall know, and you can wait to know; there comes a 
blessing in the waiting, for when it seems well-nigh impossible to 
wait any longer you are helped to pray the prayer of the humble 
woman on the verge of despair, “ Our Father, forgive me, help 
me! Help me to trust thee, step by step, only one step at a 
time, till I travel all the way home!” 

‘Tt is terribly hard in middle life to get right again,’’ mentally 
or morally. The spiritual tangle formed becomes a habit of the 
mind so crystallized that only the dew of divine grace can melt it. 
This is no excuse for not making strenuous effort to be free, no 
reason for not setting our face heavenwards. But when the tan- 
gle is forming, in the heart of the young, it may be cut almost at 
pleasure. Parents and teachers should prevail on the child to 
come as freely with his spiritual pain as with his physical. Great 
is the gain of confession, for doubt, hydra-headed in concealment, 
dwindles when brought to the light, and the serenity of the faith- 
ful inspires hopeful patience in the doubting. 

Do not say a child religiously nurtured will not doubt. Nothing 
is more true than that we ‘‘ know not all the strange, solitary life 
of children,’’ — know not half their questionings and struggles in 
the odd outward world and in the mystery of self, nor with all 
their openness how much they conceal. We should manifest 
neither surprise nor repugnance at their ignorance or mistakes, 
and be very careful what we plant in that tender soil, the garden 
of the Lord. A German writer speaks these wise words : — 


‘*] know what wounds the first religious doubts and struggles leave in 
the soul: why invoke them rashly, and perhaps injure forever the entire 
religious consciousness? Study and watch a child’s mind as carefully 
as we can, it is, and always must be, a mystery. Even with a flower-bud 
we can never surely predict that some distorted leaf will not suddenly 
unfold.” 


Well do we remember the instinctive piety of a child whom we 
dearly loved. Her heart opened like the petals of a healthy 
flower, to drink in the heavenly dew and bask in the heavenly 
sunshine. It seemed as natural for her to love her God and trust 
her Saviour, as for the bird to sing or the plant to bloom. At the 
age of seven she wrote, “ Dear Father: when I go to bed I say 
my prayers, and then I go to sleep.’ So might we fall asleep to 
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care, if our faith were as trustful as that by which she brightly 
lived, and, in woman’s estate, calmly died. Her early piety was 
prompted, but not forced, by parental instruction, which suggested, 
but was not obliged to urge, attention to the preacher and regular 
reading of the Scriptures. 

When the sister of that child began to reason, she began to 
doubt. How could she be sure there was a God? Every one 
seemed to think so, except that terrible Abner Kneeland and the 
infidel shoemaker, whom she looked at with such awe when sent 
to his shop. What would become of her if she could only believe 
as they did? Given the question, “‘ How do we know there is a 
God ?’’ for a school composition, she answered it well enough to 
gain the highest mark, but with no removal of her doubt. Mus- 
tering courage to ask the momentous question of the family saint, 
it was received in such appalling silence, that, henceforth, she 
buried it alive in her troubled breast; where, though forgotten at 
times in the light-heartedness of youth, it lurked to disturb her 
peace, till laid at rest by a convincing argument on the being of a 
God in one of Dr. Walker’s magnificent Lowell Lectures. Did 
not a particular Providence lead her to attend that course ? 

Who made these children, born of the same parents, brought 
up under the same good influences, to differ? Alike in taste and 
sympathy, to the superficial observer the chief difference seemed 
to be that the one was healthy and the other an invalid; but the 
real and surprising difference was that the sick child had the 
healthiest mind. But was it to the blame of the one that she 
could not believe as the other? Was it not her misfortune that 
early and for long she was tortured by an unwilling doubt? 

It would be well worth living for to save only one of the little 
ones from entering into life halt and maimed, with broken wing 
and trailing pinion, unwarily snared in an unnecessary tangle, 
from which he would gladly soar. If half the time and sedulous 
care frittered on adorning the body, or in acquiring superficial 
accomplishments, were spent in informing the mind with spiritual 
truth, and warming the heart to practical fidelity, many would be 
saved from the spiritual tangle. How blessed to save only one 
from having the heart of existence eaten out by lack of faith in a 
personal God, in the certainty and worth of goodness, in a joyful 
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immortality! What a noble victory over our own pain to save 
another from a similar; to persuade that, ‘‘ by asking and seek- 
ing, by prayer and humility, we are to solve the apparently in 
soluble ”’ ! 

Never, perhaps, was there more danger of the young being 
snared in the spiritual tangle than now, when the air is thick with 
doubt; and the unfledged mind, presumptuous in its ignorance, 
with a very audacity of conceit, settles, or unsettles for itself, 
what the wise with a noble humility confess they do not, and per- 
haps never will, know. Let the young eschew skeptical books. 
There is more than enough latent doubt in each individual mind 
to disturb its peace and task its subtlest powers to refute. They 
will need all the faith they can capture and hold to arm them 
against temptation from within and from without, and save them 
in the evil days from despair. Instead of skeptical books, which 
leave their evil print on the unwary, sometimes robbing the.n for- 
ever of an important article of faith, read the lives of martyrs 
and saints, of good men and true, who have suffered as we, yet 
gotten the victory. ‘ Do not begin by accounting your doubts as 
a sign of strength, whereas they are the very contrary. Do not 
seek in order to lose,” so giving up your birthright of faith; for 
in so doing you lose the most precious possession. Begin to work 
with your mustard-seed of faith: in time it shall remove mount- 
ains. Seek, but “seek in order to find.’’ 

If you can truthfully say, “I have searched, but cannot find, 
I have an evil heart of unbelief; so far as I know, neither pride 
of intellect, sin, nor anything that I can help, separates me from 
the love of God in Christ,’””— then you can afford to wait, and hope- 
fully look up for the light that will surely come. ‘That alone for 
which we have striven and suffered with all our might, with labor 
and pains, is really ours: an honorably conquered conviction, a 
real possession.”” Only in so doing do we fulfill the apostolic 
injunction, “ Let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind.”’ 
And let our strongest persuasion be that, while truth must prevail, 


“ Wisdom and right are well, but trust is best.” 


EuizaBetu P. CHANNING. 
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THE PULPIT OF CHRISTENDOM.* 


A SERMON. BY REV. G. W. HOSMER, D.D. 


“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” — 
MARK Xvi. I5. 

THAT great command, how it must have thrilled the hearts of 
the apostles! The good news was to to be preached to all the 
world; and preaching became one of the great instruments of 
human welfare. The history of preaching is interesting. To 
think of it, may give encouragement and hope to those whose feet 
are upon the threshold of the sacred office. 

We think of Jesus, beginning at Nazareth among his kindred 
and neighbors. ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that 
are bruised ; to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” Then 
we hear him on the Mount, when Judaism was so astonished and 
confounded by the beatitudes; at the well of Sychar; at the 
grave of Lazarus; and amidst all the illumination of the para- 
bles ; and we behold the depths and heights and richness of the 
gospel. 

Then we follow Paul; preaching amidst the temples and idols ; 
challenging old error, opening new truth. We hear of him at 
Antioch, at Rome, at Corinth; and at Athens we stand with the 
crowd, and listen to the great preacher, as he proclaims the living 
God, and the real Providence, and the inevitable retribution. 

Then we look in upon Alexandria, the wonderful city, where all 
the world’s people met together, and we hear Origen preaching 
the word of life; full of learning, glowing with enthusiasm, he is 
heard with delight, and the churches of Palestine send for him, 
beg him to come, and give life to their members and build up 
their cause. 

* Delivered before the graduating class of the Meadville Theological 
School. 
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Then we go to Antioch, and we find the pulpit of Chrysostom 
the throne of power. His eloquent voice reaches the highest and 
the lowest, but he cannot be permitted to stay at Antioch, — he 
is carried by the imperial will, more than by his own, to Con- 
stantinople. His preaching stirs the great metropolis, but wicked 
men would not hear of its guilt; and the Cesar, rising up against 
God, silenced the most powerful voice of the world. 

Then across the Mediterranean was Augustine, the great 
thinker and the effective preacher, among the churches of Africa. 
The pulpit of Ambrose was at Milan, and from it Augustine heard 
the word that touched and converted him, and made it conspicu- 
ous among the pulpits of the world. Then in the dark night of 
the Middle Ages, voices of great preachers, Peter the Hermit, St. 
Bernard, were heard crying in the wilderness, and setting on fire 
the passionate heart. 

Then we come to Luther, thundering from his pulpit at Witten- 
berg, and shaking Rome; and Knox in Edinburgh, making cold 
Scotland hot; and Zwingle among the Alps, like the mountains, 
pointing up to heaven. The’ pulpits of the Reformation were 
thrones of power. And the French pulpit, and the English pul- 
pit two, three hundred years ago, were lights of the world. 

Then preaching here, i in this country, in these two hundred 
and fifty years of our existence, has been a powerful ministry. 
Looking especially at New England in the first fifty years of the 
settlements, we find in the pulpits men of ability, learning, and 
character. They had been educated in England; they had 
thought enough to be dissatisfied with dead formalism ; they were 
earnest enough to be dissenters; and, when threatened and per- 
secuted, they had principle that made them leave everything, and 
come with their manhood and conscience to make a home in the 
wilderness. Those pulpits of Cotton at Boston, Higginson at 
Salem, Davenport at New Haven, Roger Williams at Providence, 
Shepard at Cambridge, Bulkeley at Concord, were thrones every 
one of them. A tremendous experience backed up the preachers. 
They had climbed up close to God, else they would not have been 
what and where they were. 

When those earlier ministers passed away, and their places 
were filled by men with very limited opportunity, brought up and 
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educated in this new country, there was a great decadence, — 
less life and power in the ministers, and the pulpits not thrones as 
before. For a hundred years there was dearth in the American. 
pulpit, — need enough that Whitefield, or something else, should 
break up the fallow ground. It did get broken up. About one 
hundred years ago there was great awakening; much of the old 
power came back to the pulpits. Mayhew thundered in Boston 
against ignorance and fanaticism in religion, and especially against 
Mr. Whitefield’s wild excitements; and he and Samuel Adams 
stood up like giants against servile compliance to the King of 
England. There was power in Mayhew’s pulpit, as there was in 
the old first church where John Cotton spoke to the people one 
hundred and fifty years before. 

There were other live ministers a hundred years ago; else 
Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill would not have been 
famous. By preaching, the fathers of our Revolution were pre- 
pared to meet sacrifice, and, it might be, death. The shock of 
civil strife waked up the whole people; and very soon after the 
Revolution there came a great change in preaching, certainly in 
Massachusetts. With the new life came new power and glory 
into the pulpit. s 

It is interesting to compare the old style of preaching with the 
new, as seen in Boston eighty, ninety, one hundred years ago. 
The old style, cumbered with Scripture quotations, and cut up 
into pieces by weakening division; the new style, more free, nat- 
ural, living. President Kirkland, Dr. Freeman, Buckminster, 
Lowell, Everett, Frothingham, and especially Channing, were the 
ministers of this new power in the pulpit among the liberal minis- 
ters; and following these, came Henry Ware, Palfrey, Gannett, 
Dewey, Greenwood, Peabody, Hedge, Putnam, Clarke, Parker. 
So the great command to preach the gospel has been carried out 
from the beginning until now. ‘There is a line of succession, a 
stream of quickening power, through the centuries right down 
to us. 

There is much that is good and helpful in the thought of apos- 
tolic succession, — not as a dogma, but as a living fact. I feel 
stronger as I come into the line of historic succession, and take 
up the same work which Jesus began, and to which so many of 
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the great and good have given themselves. Alas for those who 
expect power to flow into them mechanically through the hands of 
‘elders laid upon their heads; but that laying of the hands of the 
fathers upon the heads of their sons is an emblem of pervading 
influence from generation tq generation, which may be an inspir- 
ing help. We shall preach better, if we think of the great 
brotherhood of preachers to which we belong. In casting away 
the dead dogma of apostolic succession, let us not lose our living 
relations to Christ, to the apostles, and to the preachers of the 
ages before us. Go, preach the gospel: it is an old work, but 
fresh and new to every young beginner who earnestly takes it up. 
Go, preach the gospel: I repeat the command to you, young men 
here to-night. 

But now, right in the way of the great command and its fulfill- 
ment, comes the assertion that the pulpit is superseded by the 
printing-press and the lecture, and must give up its high place. 
The journalists discuss the question whether the coming man will 
go to church. And even already it is asserted that the pulpit 
has thin attendance, begins to be forsaken. No doubt, there is 
some falling off in attendance upon preaching in the great cities, 
and in the newer states; but facts carefully ascertained in some 
of our New England towns, especially the County of Middlesex, 
Mass., show that, in proportion to the population, as many people 
go to church now as seventy years ago. 

The great ordinances of Nature will stand. Preaching and 
hearing are as natural as tongues and ears, thoughts and sympa- 
thies, and the desire to help others and be helped. - Preaching is 
speaking one to others of our deepest concerns and highest hopes. 
Who can believe that men and women are to cease helping one 
another by teaching? Changes in the pulpit have come, and will 
come; preaching is to be less perfunctory, less formal. They 
who have the inspiration to see, and the word of power to speak, — 
they who are taught of God, are more and more to be the ac- 
cepted preachers ; they who catch the gleams of coming light are 
to enlighten others. Preaching is not to be supplanted by mere 
lecturing. 

Preaching — what is it? The very word has its roots all inter- 
twined with those of praying; preaching and praying are cousins 
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out of one stock, — one spirit pervading both. Preaching has in 
it a religious essence, else it is not preaching, only lecturing. 
The true preacher speaks with a sense of God in every thought 
and word; he stands in the religious nature, and his words touch 
the religious nature of his hearers; deep calleth unto deep, and 
out of those depths comes new life. A book is not the living 
word trembling with human emotion: lecturing is not preaching, 
and cannot take its place. 

Preaching cease! The tides may cease, gravitation cease, the 
rising and the setting of the sun cease, — for all these are condi- 
tioned in those material things that change and will pass away ; 
but preaching is conditioned in the thoughts, sympathies, wants, 
of the spirit, that belong to eternity. Deem it not presumption, 
I think of Jesus, in heaven, as still going about doing good, and 
preaching the word of life; and Peter and John and Paul preach- 
ing still, taking the things of God and showing them, giving 
them all around to the heavenly hosts, — deeper, wider knowl- 
edge, higher, holier aspiration. We turn to preaching, then, with 
the enthusiasm of hope ; let no Faint-heart think of touching it. 

In order to success in this great human ministry, there are con- 
ditions, some outward; and it is sad to think of them, such little 
things, in the way of so great results. It was said of Sir James 
Macintosh that red tape was all he wanted to make him a great 
man. ‘The preacher must have a body, and a voice; must have 
his time and place. It is humiliating to think how circumstances 
hinder us. We must think of Paul, with that thorn in his flesh, 
and put inconvenient circumstances under our feet, if we can. 

Then the inward conditions: there should be educational train- 
ing, thoughtful study ; the preacher should be abreast with the 
best intelligence of his time. Once in a while a man appears 
who preaches wonderfully, and draws thousands to hear him, and 
still he has no fullness of knowledge, no largeness of charity, — 
like Mr. Spurgeon or Mr. Moody. Or a man like Robert Coll- 
yer, without the usual forms of education, may preach out of the 
riches of a tender, deep soul; but these exceptional cases must 
not prevent study, preparation. Indeed, Robert Collyer, in his 
own ways, has been a diligent student all his life. It will be 
given us what we shall say, if, working together with God’s 
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Spirit, we have made ourselves capable of receiving what he would 
give. How can things great as heaven be received into souls lit- 
tle as a worldling’s life! By God’s help we must make ourselves 
capable of receiving, and then it will be given us to preach what 
we have seen and known. 

Most of all, the preparation to preach well is to feel the reality 
of spiritual things; to stand face to face with the great verities of 
our being and destiny; to hear those momentous questions stir- 
ring the deepest thought and most earnest feeling, — What is our 
life ? what spirit pervades it? to what does it tend? what charac- 
ter is being formed? what seed sown? what harvest, what judg- 
ment, is coming, and every day more and more? The Judge 
here at the door, knocking now! 

It is sometimes said, the lawyer in his plea has the advantage 
of the minister in his sermon, because he has a present urgent 
case to speak upon; but if the minister in his pulpit sees spiritual 
realities, has not he present urgent cases, right before him, in the 
lives of his hearers? What closer, or more urgent, than the need 
of saving truths to one and another? Here is one who needs the 
uplifting influence of Christ’s vision of immortality ; and there is 
one who needs to have it thundered in his ears, ‘* What shall it 
profit a man, though he gain the whole world, and lose his soul ?” 
Indeed, if ministers, preaching to their people, only saw spiritual 
realities, and how one and another are entering into judgment, 
there would be no lack of present urgent cases. 

It was the saying of one of the old Puritan ministers, that he 
never would go into his pulpit without a prayerful purpose to save 
at least one soul. Such language seems presumptuous; but it 
shows a soul in deep earnest, with a definite purpose, and that 
purpose so solemnly important as to touch every spring of thought 
and feeling. Indeed, what can call forth impassioned, effective 
eloquence, if such a purpose cannot? Dr. Channing might not 
use the Puritan minister’s expression, —his reverent humility 
would not let him talk about saving souls, — but: with profound 
earnestness he went into the pulpit to work with God’s Spirit, 
that saving truths might arrest wrong-doers, and make the Father’s 
children what he would have them. In entering the pulpit, let 
the minister be at this point of sight: salvation is needed among 
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these people,—old and young, rich and poor, prosperous or 
unfortunate, — and God waits‘to be gracious; how car I bring 
them to open‘their lives and take what God in his goodness longs 
to give them ? 

If the minister sees realities ;* if, as a living soul, he works to- 
gether with God’s Spirit; if he comes into this natural relation, 
the child with the Father, for the good of other children, he is 
sure to receive great help; in a large sense it will be given him 
what he shall speak ; there will be an unction from on high. And 
it will be all according to the nature of things in-God’s universe, 
— nothing strangely unaccountable, all natural. Just as much as 
when, by sunshine and shower, the grass grows and the grain 
ripens. The soul that comes nigh to God, the preacher that 
would work together with him, has his powers loosed, and he is 
* effective; or, as Paul would say, not he, but the grace of God 
that is in him. 

There is an expression among some religious people of the 
power coming upon them. I do not know what they mean by it, 
— perhaps they could not tell clearly themselves ; but I can see a 
meaning most interesting in the power that comes under certain 
conditions. The power comes to all who come into true relations 
with God and man. They who do right, lean upon omnipotence, 
they have the power ; and to the preacher, as to others, the power 
comes, when he works with God for the salvation of men. Oh, 
the difference of the man with the power, and without it! Our 
lamented Dr. Gannett showed this. He might seem a bruised, 
broken reed; but when the power came, as it was quite sure to 
do when he preached, every faculty ‘rose into fervid eloquence ; it 
seemed to be given him what he should speak. The Father's 
truth used him to get to the souls of men. The preacher must 
take Paul’s meaning, —“ Not I, but the grace of God that is 
in me.” ; 

Think still more deeply of preaching. True preaching has its 
life in the spirit of prayer. The preacher should feel God’s pres- 
ence, as well as the presence of his hearers. That minister was 
wise, who, when urged to preach before an association of his 
brethren, while another was to make the prayer, said, “ Well, if 
you make me preach, you must let me pray.” There is need of 
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the prayer before the sermon, and prayer all through the sermon, 
— need that religious feeling should blend.with the social sympa- 
thies ; while God above, with his blessing for the true word, and 
the listening congregation around, make the solemn, interesting 
presence amidst which the preacher stands. Oh, what imperti- 
nence, to make the pulpit the opportunity for light talk and frivo- 
lous witticisms! The preacher must hold his hearers with strong, 
lively human sympathies throbbing in his heart and theirs; but 
he should never get beyond the boundaries of religious thought 
and feeling. If he goes out to history, to science, to literature, 
to incident and anecdote, as he should to enliven, to illustrate and 
develop his thought, it must all be done in the service of God’s 
whole truth, to benefit his children. We want life in the pulpit, 
but never pleasantries and jocoseness. The sermon should be 
pervaded by devoutness, and in every part palpitate with a prayer-* 
ful spirit. Preaching is to bring the hearers into the Divine Pres- 
ence ; it is to take the things of God and show them unto men; 
it is to incite to such holy virtue that we shall behold, and feel, 
*‘ the life of God in the soul of man.” 

Finally, let it be considered, how significant and sublime is this 
preaching, with the prayer and praise to which it is joined. It is 
indeed the sublimest thing we can do. We strangely lose sight 
of the glory of things, and the meaning of institutions, by reason 
of their commonness. Morning comes up over these eastern hills, 
a vision of wondrous beauty; and then evening gently drops its 
shadows into this lovely valley,—but these ten thousand busy 
people-do not think much of all this; they have seen it ever 
since they were born; it was always so. For the same reason, 
we fail to see the meaning of preaching, prayer, and praise ; 
though so significant and sublime, in nature and purpose, they 
pass as ordinary parts of life’s routine. But sometimes the mean- 
ing bursts upon us; the cloud breaks; the vision opens. A good 
woman, in one of our parishes, was away some months from her 
home and her church; and when she came back, and heard 
preaching, prayer, and praise, she said to her minister, ‘“ How 
glad I am to be here again! I was losing all upward spring and 
purpose, — sinking down; and I felt so poor and mean.” Like 
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the Psalmist, when away from the sanctuary, she was ready to 
exclaim, — “‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! 
My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord. 
My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” 

Once Dr. Channing had-preached on immortality, — its reality, 
and the blessedness in its heavenly heights; and as the congrega- 
tion came out of the church, strangers, as well as friends, looked 
into each other’s eyes, and grasped hands in joyful surprise. 
The preaching, prayer and hymn had brought them to a mount of 
transfiguration ; the veils fell from their eyes, and they found 
themselves children of God, — in the sublime depths of his eter- 
nal life, folded in his arms. 

So, my young brothers, may the cloud break, the vision open, 
and the meaning of preaching quicken and inspire you. Take no 
counsel with distrust, doubt, despair ; but come to your work with 
the enthusiasm of faith and hope. Think of your great commis- 
sion, and confidently trust that, if faithful, the power will be given 
you to preach the gospel. Think of the historic line of apostolic 
succession, —a stream of life still comes from the old Head 
Springs, and riches of human experience have accumulated. It 
is your office to pass the blessings round; to preach the gospel ; 
to publish the possibilities of truth and virtue. 

Many things are changing, and many pass away; but this tak- 
ing the things of God, and showing them unto men, is to be for- 
ever and forever. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


AFTER EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


A MAN with a very vigorous constitution may come out from a 
violent disease with apparently greater strength than ever; but 
this is an illusion. There has been a great waste and exhaustion 
of his physical energies. The apparent gain is only a nervous 
excitability, which prompts to increased activity, but is none the 
less a remnant of the disease, leading sometimes to spasmodic 
efforts of a dangerous or fatal character. 

War, especially civil war, is a disease; or rather, it is a terri- 
ble convulsive effort to throw off some inward disease. In spite of 
its noble acts and the most patriotic spirit that ever accompanies 
or prompts to it, it is an unnatural, wasteful, and demoralizing con- 
dition of things. A civil war where a million and a half of men, 
in the vigor of manhood, are taken from the productive industry 
of a nation, and set to work to destroy property and life, cannot 
but have, in many respects, a most pernicious influence on a 
people. 

War is an appeal, not to law or justice, but to violence, and 
therefore it must havé a disorganizing influence, even where its 
ultimate purpose is to secure the most sacred rights of a nation. 
We gratefully remember the grand traits of character which were 
called out by our great civil war. No better examples of patriot- 
ism and of self-denying and self-sacrificing heroism can be found 
on the pages of history than were then given by our young men 
from every class of society. But war, in its very nature, goes 
beyond all considerations of law and justice. Its work is to de- 
stroy. Its ends are to be gained by the destruction of property 
and life. It disorganizes the industry of a country. It deranges 
its business. It baffles all attempts at foresight, and overthrows 
the best considered plans. It introduces a new element of uncer- 
tainty, and thus converts business enterprises into hazardous and 
gambling operations. Under the feverish excitements of the 
times apparent vigor is often only the spasmodic action of a dis- 
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ease which is wasting the vital energies, and to be succeeded by a 
season of utter prostration. Our Revolutionary war was followed 
by-more than twenty years of exhaustion and depression in every 
department of labor and of business. 

Our last war deranged everything. It withdrew the strength 
of the nation from fields of productive enterprise, and concen- 
trated it on the work of destruction. New standards of value 
were introduced. Immense fortunes were suddenly made. There 
were more rich men in the country at the close of the war than 
at the beginning. The strange anomaly was presented of a nation 
immensely enriched by a destructive civil war of four years. Of 
course, this was an illusion. There had been an incalculable 
waste and annihilation of physical resources; but an inflated cur- 
rency covered up the losses. And uywise legislation was em- 
ployed to hide and so protract the disease, instead of searching 
into it and bringing it to an end. 

This state of things has been going on now for more than ten 
years. Our legislators have been laboring to cover up, rather 
than to cure, the disease. The business of the country has been 
carried on under the shadow of a stupendous hallucination. But 
the laws of truth are not to be trifled with forever. As the whole 
system was placed, to a great extent, on a fictitious basis, the 
whole business of the country became disorganized and demoral- 
ized. Attempts to conceal the real condition of things could be 
made only at the expense of truth and honor. The failure of one 
great scheme or fortune after another began to excite suspicion 
and to open men’s eyes. And, to the consternation and distress 
of many thousands of honest people, it is discovered that certifi- 
cates of value, whether in the shape of mining or manufacturing 
stocks or of railroad bonds, are no evidence of wealth. Several 
hundred millions, we are told, of these securities have ceased to 
meet their engagements. And there is a general feeling of indig- 
nation and distrust. Men who were rich yesterday are poor to- 
day. Men who were yesterday admired and trusted as able and 
upright men are now denounced as incompetent and unfaithful, 
or dishonest. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss individual cases. We have 
no doubt that among those who in these times of great pecuniary 
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losses and distress are most severely denounced, are many very 
able and honorable men. LEach particular case must be judged 
upon its own merits. General denunciations ought not to over- 
throw reputations which have been gained by lives of honest and 
successful business.* Men of commanding influence, who have 
gained large fortunes and the confidence of their fellow-men by 
long-continued and laborious habits of far-seeing enterprise, and 
who have administered their affairs with public spirit and integrity 
heretofore, do not forfeit their claims on the good will of society 
except by doing very foolish or dishonest acts. It may be that 
many able and honest men have not been equal to the terrible 
strain and emergency of the times. It may be that they have 
been misled by the widely extended show of a prosperity which 
had no existence in fact. _ It may be that, in this complication of 
affairs reaching through every department of industry and busi- 
ness, no one is yet able to trace all the causes to their legitimate 
effects, or to show how the evils now threatening us are to be met. 

One great evil is the natural consequence of war, and we gee 
it in almost every department of society. As war disorganizes 
and puts everything to hazard, as its work is to destroy property 
and life, it naturally creates a habit of recklessness in regard to 
life and property which has the most deplorable influence. Never 
before have there been so many murders and suicides among us 
as during the last few years. We cannot attribute them directly 
to the war. But when almost a majority of our young men have 
been in the field, tasking all their energies to cause the greatest 
possible destruction of property and life; when they have been 
taught to disregard the rights of property and to hold their own 
lives cheap, and the whole community at home here have been 
urging them on and sympathizing with them in their work of de- 
struction, it is easy to see how their ideas, and the ideas prevail- 
ing in society, become loose and disorganizing. The sacredness 
of life, and the horror at the thought of taking away a human 
life, which is such a safeguard to society, are confused and weak- 
ened. Society is demoralized. Life is of no account. The 
offended lover or husband kills the cbject of his jealousy, and then 
kills himself, as if this were an ordinary outburst of passion. 
Here is one form of recklessness. 
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Another is in the business world. During the war it was the 
fashion to cry out against all regular forms of business. Fortunes 
were made by a violent disregard to the old-fashioned rules of 
mercantile thrift and honesty. New methods of compassing im- 
portant ends were invented. Irregularities were tolerated in every 
branch of business. Bad men led the way. Men of hitherto 
unblemished characters allowed themselves to be drawn into the 
same questionable means in order to secure desirable results. 
Great apparent successes prepared the way for still greater reck- 
lessness. ‘The evil spread through all classes, till there are com- 
paratively few persons having a hundred dollars to invest, in the 
hope of great gains, who are not involved in this class of transac- 
tions either as actors or victims. It is a deplorable condition of 
things. How is it to be remedied? Only by returning to the 
simple, healthful habits of patient, intelligent, honest industry and 
frugality. 

A general recklessness, in its manifold forms, is the great evil 
of our times. Our people are impatient of the old habits of 
thrift. The young are impatient of the old habits of restraint. 
The obligations which every intelligent man and woman and child 
are under to society are ignored. The moral and religious princi- 
ples inculcated in our churches, and molding the characters of the 
rising generation, lose their power because the relations of the 
young to the church are not recognized. If fortunes may be 
made at hap-hazard without any regular business or training, reli- 
gion and morals may be left to the same chance. And so our 
churches are often neglected, and families grow up almost in ig- 
norance of the first precepts of Christianity. 

We are not discouraged. These are signs of the times, but 
they are not the only signs. There are fountains of life springing 
up all around us for the refreshment and healing of the people. 
But these marks of disease must be attended to. Deeper princi- 
ples of truth and righteousness must be established. Living souls 
impressed with a sense of the vital reality and importance of the 
highest thoughts of God and his truth must be the educators of 
this people. Then all will be well. 


Io 
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THE AMERICAN REVIVALISTS IN ENGLAND. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey have just closed their work in Lon- 
don by holding a thirty days’ meeting in the south part of the 
city, which was constantly attended by large numbers, the crowds 
being so dense on one occasion that several persons were pressed 
to death in them. The astonishing popular success that has at- 
tended the preaching of these men in many of the large towns of 
Great Britain and in the metropolis, has perplexed both friends 
and foes of their work; and in view of their probable spcedy 
return to this country, and the welcome which many of the reli- 
gious newspapers have tendered them in advance, it seems desira- 
ble to form some just estimate of the character of their work and 
the nature and value of its results wherever it may be attempted. 
Certain very serious considerations are also suggested as to the 
spiritual condition of communities in which such a work is sup- 
posed to be desirable or even possible. 

We are disposed to discredit the severe judgment passed on 
Mr. Moody by several of those who have had opportunity to know 
him well, that he is wholly a charlatan and religious posturer ; 
and to believe that both these evangelists are honest and earnest 
men ; honest and earnest at least in this, that they strongly desire 
to bring those whom they exhort to what they regard to be a state 
of repentance and salvation. That they are shrewd and pushing 
business men is also apparent, not over-modest or scrupulous as to 
the methods and motives used to secure a hearing and to move the 
emotions of their auditors. The advertising, direct and indirect, 
resorted to in order to create excitement and secure a multitude 
of hearers, has been without parallel in the history of religion, 
and many of the appeals used and the arts employed by them 
have been of such a nature that we wish the same remark could 
be made concerning these. From reports of their discourses in 
various English newspapers, and the memoirs which their admir- 
ing friends have published in this country, containing also large 
extracts from their sermons, we judge their theology to be ex- 
tremely narrow and unintelligent, their use of Scripture crudely 
literalistic, often fantastic and coarsely familiar, and their concep- 
tion of Christianity commercial and mechanical to the last degree. 
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High spiritual views of religion, or any apprehension of the wor- 
thiest aspirations and most generous sentiments of the human soul, 
seem to be entirely foreign to their preaching, and the one end 
towards which all their persuasions seek to move men is that of 
future safety from perdition, to be secured by implicit faith in the 
merits of Christ’s sacrifice literally made over to the believer. The 
coarse materialistic interpretations of the selfish sacrificial scheme 
which these men put in the place of Christ’s gospel of grace and 
truth are often extremely offensive ; and we can well believe Dr. 
Parker, who on the whole endorses them, when he testifies to 
cases of mischievous results from the excitements of their “ after- 
meetings.”’ Reversing the prophecy, they bring brass for gold, 
and iron for silver. Yet, to use a happy expression not long since 
made familiar, it is in some sort “* consecrated brass.”’ Their gos- 
. pel, hard and poor as it is, has directness, earnestness, unction. 
It is softened and adorned by Mr. Sankey’s wonderfully effective 
singing. The gratitude for personal deliverance which it awakens 
may often lead on to some worthier regard of the Divine Grace 
and Goodness, and its warnings of hell body. forth some: shadow 
of the eternal law of retribution. Men whose spiritual perceptions 
are not fine enough to be repelled by such a presentation of Chris- 
tianity, may be moved by its urgent appeals to lay aside gross 
sins and strive for a better life. We earnestly hope that among 
the multitudes that have crowded these meetings there may be a 
great many who, temporarily roused and frightened from their 
frivolous or sinful lives, may be laid hold of by the churches, and 
have the way of God expounded to them more perfectly, and so 
be permanently impressed and benefited. We hope this, because 
some good is surely needed to balance the mischief that is done 
to reverence and rational piety by the shrewd devices to attract, 
the crude setting forth of doctrines, the loose, juggling, coarsely 
familiar handling of Scripture scenes and topics, which has at- 
tended this revival enterprise ; as well as the added weight which 
religion and the Christian Church will have to carry through these 
extravagances, this unworthy exhibition of the beauty and grand- 
eur of Christianity, in the contest with the materialistic science and 
the keen-eyed skepticism of this age. We do not fear, since we 
believe the religious element to be indestructible in human nature ; 
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but we would earnestly request the thoughtful men of all our reli- 
gious bodies to think twice before giving their unqualified sanction 
to a work which, however sincere, is so partial and shallow, and 
so far removed in its lack of rational coherency and spiritual ele- 
vation from the teaching of all thoughtful and scholarly men in 
Christian pulpits to-day. 

One of the supporters of Mr. Moody, in London, who “ be- 
lieves that the meetings must do great good,” though acknowl- 
edging that he has known of mischievous results in one or two 
instances, concludes by saying that “‘ we have nothing to do with 
results. Our business is to sow the seed.’’ Whatseed? If the 
wheat be confessedly mingled with tares, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to winnow the seed-grain beforehand, and not go 
on helping the enemy by sowing the adulterated seed. We do not 
object to the heantiest endorsement of all that is seen to be really - 
sound in Mr. Moody’s teachings and in the results of his work ; 
nay, so far as we see good accomplished by him, we shall most 
gladly join in its acknowledgment; but it seems clear that the 
teachers of Christianity are not justified in commending to the 
people forms of doctrine and conceptions of religion which in their 
own studies and pulpits they have long repudiated or far outgrown. 

We had intended to refer to several other aspects of this topic, 
but must confine ourselves to a few remarks on the single one 
which seems to us most practically important. The success of 
this revival movement in England—it may be doubted if the 
same grade of religious motive and appeal could secure such re- 
remarkable popular success in this country — proves the primary 
quality of the religious work to be done for large masses of the 
people. Like Ritualism and Spiritualism so-called, it is at once 
evidence of the large numbers who are without definite religious 
status, and proof that simplicity, definiteness, and directness, per- 
haps we should rather say concreteness, must characterize the 
religion which can move the masses of men and women who are 
now outside of Christian churches, compel their allegiance, and 
renovate and uplift their lives. We do not believe that this 
religion, in order to be accepted, needs to be either irrational 
in its doctrines or fantastic in its methods. These partial suc- 
cesses seem to us to predict the grander, completer success that 
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will attend the earnest preaching of simple, rational Christian 
faith, when with united purpose the churches give themselves 
to the founding of a new era of righteousness, reverence, and 
enthusiasm for the Christian ideal of life. For with all the evi- 
dence they furnish to the prevalence of crude religious concep- 
tions and the dimness of spiritual vision in large portions of the 
people, the success of these things bears witness, also, to the gen- 
erous response that the human soul always makes to any earnest 
appeal to the religious sentiments, and the strength of its desire 
for something definite, apprehensible, and humanly fresh and warm 
for its religious guidance and trust. 

We are glad to find the view we have here indicated of the 
work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in substance expressed in 
that able English journal, “The Christian World,’”’’a newspaper 
which is essentially Evangelical without being narrow or sectarian. 
We copy below a portion of an article from this newspaper, as 
furnishing specific illustrations of what we have here said of the 
extremely materialistic view of Christtanity and the unwarranted 
use of Scripture which belong to the preaching of the American 


revivalists. In regard to what is said of the latter as being an 
American characteristic we fear that this is an illusion with which 
our English friends can hardly be permitted to console themselves. 
We are sure from personal knowledge that Mr. Henry Varley’s 
use of Scripture, if seldom so offensive, is often quite as far-fetched 
and unauthorized, not to say fantastic and absurd, as any which 
our enterprising Chicago expositor has evolved. 


“Our admissions as to the beneficial effect which Mr. Moody’s dis- 
courses and Mr. Sankey’s hymns may produce and have produced, do 
not deter us from reaffirming — what may now be proved from our own 
columns — that the version of the gospel of Christ presented by these 
gentlemen is crude, partial, and imperfect. Speaking metaphorically, we 
should call it the mechanical version of Christianity. Our Lord declared 
that his words were spirit and life ; but Mr. Moody seems to us to have 
a positive dread of looking beneath or beyond the dead letter of Scrip- 
ture,—and that not of Scripture as read with careful intelligence and 
with consideration of the context, but of particular texts taken at ran- 
dom here and there from the authorized version. We have no manner 
of doubt that many of the pastors who rejoice in the influence exerted 
by Mr. Moody would be ashamed to stand up either in their pulpits or 
in their Sunday-schools, and give such account of the scriptural evidence 
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for great Christian doctrines, or of the meaning and purport of those 
doctrines, as we have in the addresses of the American revivalists. 
“Take, for example, the sermon on the ‘ Blood.’ It is with reverence 
and diffidence that we refer to a subject so profound and so solemn, and 
we believe that the greatest and godliest divines of all churches have 
shared this feeling ; but Mr. Moody has no diffidence, and displays, by 
way of reverence, the mere confidence of peremptory dogmatism. He 
knows all about this most mysterious of Christian emblems and of scrip- 
tural facts. He announces, without offering a shadow of proof, that the 
clothing of Adam and Eve in coats of skin was the institution of bloody 
sacrifice. We need not tell our readers that there is not a hint of such 
a thing in Genesis. It seems to be regarded by some people as a special 
evidence of faith that they see in the Bible what is not there. Mr, 
Moody, in the next place, gives an explanation wholly arbitrary and 
hypothetical of the reason why Cain’s offering was rejected and Abel’s 
accepted. The reasonable way to account for the rejection would be to 
presume that Cain brought offerings without bringing at the same time 
a meek and quiet spirit and an honest and merciful heart. When Jeho- 
vah, according to the Bible narrative, pronounced upon Cain his doom, 
he rebuked him for murder, not for having presented an offering which 
was from its own nature unacgeptable. But Mr. Moody does not scru- 
ple to supplement Scripture. He knows exactly what Cain felt. ‘ Cain,’ 
says Mr. Moody, ‘said to himself, “I am not going to bring a bleeding 
lamb. Here is the grain and the beautiful fruit that I have raised by my 
industry, and I’m sure it looks better than blood, and I’m not going to 
bring blood.” Now it was not that there was any difference between 
these two men, but it was the offering which each brought.’ That is to 
say, the sin on account of which Cain’s offering was rejected was a mis- 
take, more or less willful, in ritual. We believe that the sin was ethical, 
—deep down in Cain’s cruel heart. But we are content to leave the 
matter where the Bible leaves it, and we quote the words from Mr. 
Moody in order to exhibit that strange and irreverent presumption in 
dealing with Scripture which is, we hope, more characteristic of America 
than of England, and which Mr. Moody need not have crossed the At- 
lantic to teach us. The whole of Mr. Moody’s sermon is couched in the 
same tone of jaunty self-confidence. Some of his expressions are 
astounding in their ignorant presumption. ‘God is merciful’ he says, 
‘but he is not going to take an unredeemed sinnér into heaven. If he 
did, the redeemed would plant the banner of indignant remonstrance 
round the throne, and there would be a revolt in heaven.’ Of the ethi- 
cal significance of the blood of Christ there is, of course, hardly a hint. 
Mr. Moody dwells upon the material emblem, and he would, we suppose, 
shrink from Dean Stanley’s declaration that Christ’s blood given for the 
life of the world means Christ’s love given for the life of the world, as 
heresy. But our Lord, we repeat, said that his words were spiritual ; 
and unless we apprehend the spiritual import of the shedding of Christ’s 
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blood, we shall find our ideas of atonement becoming Pagan and blas- 
phemous rather than Christian. When we turn from Mr. Moody’s con- 
ception of heaven and hell, we are again sensible of a mechanical char- 
acter pervading the whole. The preachers, the divines, who have 
brought light and healing to the Church, have been those who have ele- 
vated and spiritualized our ideas of heaven ; but Mr. Moody seems actu- 
ally afraid that our notions of heavenly happiness shall be too spiritual. 
Taking, as his custom is, the dead letter of Scripture, and congealing 
metaphor in fact, he leaves on the mind the impression of heaven as a 
suite of exquisitély furnished apartments above a crystal vault, up to 
which one might climb by a ladder, or mount on a Babel tower. It is of 
infinitely greater importance to realize heaven as a state than heaven as 
a place, heaven as a dwelling of the Holy Ghost in the heart, heaven as 
an ineffable and indestructible peace arising from pure affections and 
the joy of love to God and to man. If heaven is conceived as this, and 
hell conceived as the reverse of this, it is simply impossible that Chris- 
tian morality can ever be surpassed or become antiquated. But there 
are many skeptics who could allege with honesty that their conception 
of -morality is higher, because less selfish, than Mr. Moody’s. ‘If there 
is no hell,’ says Mr. Moody, ‘let us burn our Bibles. Why spend so 
much time studying the Bible, why spend so much time and so much 
money in building our churches? Let us turn our churches into plaees 
of commerce or of amusement; let us eat and drink, and be merry; for 
we will soon be gone if there is no hereafter.’ We do not believe so ill 
of Mr. Moody as these words might warrant us in doing. We believe 
that, if he became sure that there was no future heaven and hell, he 
would still find his joy in serving and loving Christ; nay, that, if he 
were told he would be punished by fire for serving Christ, he would still 
cling to him. But if it were with him as his words seem to imply, —if 
commerce and amusement, and the delights of the godless world, would 
really afford him more joy than the presence of holy and loving and 
Christ-like affections in his heart, — then, beyond all question, we should 
say that he was not a Christian man. The heaven of Christ, the heaven 
of Paul, the heaven of every true Christian, is a heaven begun here, a 
heaven of which the joy, though it may as yet be imperfect, is the same 
in kind with that of the spirits around the throne, —a heaven which, as 
Chalmers said, is not the reward of virtue, but zs virtue.” 


SMITH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The dedication of this College, in Northampton, we look upon 
as one of the most important educational events of the year. 
With the opening of this institution and that of the new college 
at Wellesley, and with Boston University in successful operation, 
there will be little reason henceforth for the complaint that young 
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women are debarred the opportunities of higher culture. While 
it is true that these institutions will be long unable to furnish helps 
and facilities for a complete education equal to those enjoyed by 
young men at Harvard and Yale, it will every year-be a matter 
of less concern to those who demand for women the largest oppor- 
tunities whether or not the advantages of the older universities 
shall be extended to young women. We give a few extracts from 
an abstract of President Seelye’s address, which we find in “ The 
Boston Daily Advertiser.’ With what is here said of the rela- 
tions between health and education in any intelligently arranged 
system, we have elsewhere expressed our concurrence in this 
review. 


The fund was not given to establish an ordinary school, but to 
found, in the truest sense of that term, a college which should give 
young women an education as high and thorough and complete as that 
which young men receive in Harvard, Yale, and Amherst. We are not 
permitted, therefore, to adapt the curriculum to any popular notions 
concerning women’s intellectual or physical capacity. He believed the 
Smith to be the only female college which insists upon substantially the 
same requisites for admission which have been found practicable and 
essential in male colleges, on the advantages of which he dilated. We 
see no other way to secure a higher female education which is not a 
sham, he continued, except by requiring enough preliminary work to 
make that education feasible. Let the requirements for admission be 
determined, not by the number of students desired, but by the demands 
of the highest intellectual culture, and you have done much to put an 
end to the lack of system and many of the shams which have been the 
bane of female education. We have been guilty of another innovation 
as a female college, by adopting substantially the classical and mathe- 
matical training which has long characterized the higher education of 
young men. This step was upheld at great length, the relations of 
classic study to literature, and mathematics to the sciences, being fully 
set forth. ... The narrowness which has always been the bane of female 
education we wish especially to avoid. Our aim has been so to arrange 
the course in natural sciences that young ladies may become sufficiently 
well acquainted with their general principles and leading facts to feel an 
interest in the progress of science, to clearly comprehend its important 
discoveries, and to be prepared to make afterward in some chosen field 
original investigation. For why may not a woman frequently in science, 
as in literature, pursue in mature life some favorite study, and become 
eminent in it? Those of you who have read the charming essays of 
Mrs. Treat on carnivorous plants, or the biography of Mrs. Somerville, 
will see how easy it is for a gifted woman to make valuable contributions 
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to our stock of scientific knowledge. May not those contributions be 
more frequent when woman is able to receive that higher instruction in 
mathematics which the college can give, and which the perfection of her 
powers demands? A generous art education, in all the branches of the 
fine arts, is also to be provided. 

Let me say, in general, continued the speaker, that we have aimed so 
to arrange the instruction as to give free play to individual peculiarities, 
and at the same time to avoid the narrowness which comes from exclu- 
sive devotion to any one pursuit. After the first -year, three elective 
courses will, we trust, offer all the freedom that is desirable for the cul- 
ture of special talents. To those who prefer a more extensive training 
in modern languages, the literary course will offer greater attraction ; to 
those who wish -to pursue more thoroughly the classics or the sciences, 
the classical and scientific courses will seem more desirable. In all 
these elective courses, however, we have endeavored to retain enough 
of those studies which are essential to a broad and liberal culture. 
Whatever their individual talents may be, we would have students go 
forth from this institution with broad sympathies, and minds fully re- 
sponsive to mental worth, wherever it exists. And yet we are not insen- 
sible, I trust, to the danger of an exclusive devotion to merely intellec- 
tual pursuits, and therefore we have our department of social science. 

He maintained that there is no more danger of impairing the health 
in an intelligently arranged system of education for woman than there is 
for man. There is no reason, he said, why a similar improvement may 
not take place in the health of young ladies in college as among the 
male students. We understand that they need special safeguards. Those 
safeguards can be easily provided. Some of them are already secured 
in the structure of our buildings. You will notice that most of our 
working rooms are upon the first floor: that there is little necessity of 
climbing stairs, none of our buildings being over than two stories and 
a half high; and that is a great safeguard to woman’s health. You will 
notice also, that, in place of extensive dormitories in which three or four 
hundred are brought together under one roof, and at one table, we have 
adopted the plan of separate cottages, in which the students may receive 
the quiet and care of a private home. This also we consider another 
great safeguard in female education. In these separate homes, under 
the supervision of intelligent women, and with gymnastic training wisely 
adapted to their peculiar organization, we see no reason why young ladies 
cannot pursue study as safely as they do their ordinary employments. 
For the sake of the spiritual health of its students, to promote their vir- 
tue, to add to their amiability and teachableness, we would have the col- 
lege distinctively and unequivocally Christian in its character. 

We appeal to all who have at heart the welfare of humanity, to all 
who have had in their own experience the evidence of woman’s high 
capacity, as well as of her unbounded influence, to help us form an insti- 

II 
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tution which will enable her the better to know that All-perfect Mind in 
whose image she was created, and whom it is her highest glory to ex- 
press and her highest joy to apprehend. We believe that the higher 
intelligence which may thus be secured will eventually elevate and enno- 
ble all departments of woman’s work ; that a richer inheritance of blood 
will descend to children ; that children themselves will be more carefully 
nurtured ; that fashion will be less tyrannous and dress less absurd; 
that unostentatious culture will take the place of noisy pedantry; that 
home life will be valued more and homie influence felt more deeply ; that 
marriage will have less bitterness and society less frivolity. These, my 
friends, are not the fanciful, they are the logical and natural sequences 
of the culture which we propose to give. To secure these priceless 
results one woman hath done what she could. Let this institution be a 
_ lasting memorial to her honor. Let not her gift fail of its greatest influ- 
ence through the parsimony of others, but around it as a centre let gen- 
erous contributions gather, until the idea.shall be fully realized of a 
woman’s college. 


OF THINGS AT HOME. 
SUNDAYS WITH OUR CHILDREN. 


Tuts is a subject which perhaps our minds will never be quite 
at rest upon, — how to make Sunday just the right day for our 
little ones, not too sober or monotonous, and yet quite different 
from the other days of the week. We are sure that we would 
rather have too much play than too much work, for the primal law 
in regard to the first day of the week is certainly freedom from 
ordinary toil, so that the dolls and blocks are to us a far more 
welcome sight than the school-day books. But if: we could some- 
how manage to idealize their play, and lift their spirits into a reli- 
gious attitude without their knowing it, so that the long hours 
would run swiftly, we should be better satisfied with ourselves and 
them. But when, with all our best endeavors, we hear the little 
breast draw a sigh on Saturday night at the thought of the next 
day that is coming, we feel that there is a mistake somewhere in 
the conduct of the day. Perhaps the want is one that cannot be 
remedied with our imperfect humanity. We are tired often our- 
selves. The hurried breakfast after the first day ablutions, the 
confusion of dressing the little ones for church, the confined pos- 
ture of the pews, the unwelcome dampness or the summer heat, 
the class in the Sunday-school, all have exhausted our bodies, 
although our minds and souls have undoubtedly been much stimu- 
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lated and refreshed. The children are in precisely the same con- 
dition as ourselves. They enjoyed at first their clean and pretty 
clothes, the walk to church, the eyeing each other over the tops 
of the pews, and the teacher’s talk at noon; but they have had 
enough of it,— they too are tired. Mother and children ought 
not, perhaps, to be together so much. The mother needs repose, 
the Sunday paper, the quiet converse with a friend, communion 
with the absent traveler, or with those beloved ones who have 
gone farther into the unseen country. If a band of sweet young 
girls could scatter themselves about on Sundays, and take the lit- 
tle ones under the trees, and show them the finger of God on the 
leaves, and tell or read bright stories interwoven with the lesson, 
or shorten the winter afternoon with pleasant talks about good 
people and things, how many a mother would be refreshed, be- 
cause her children were in such good hands. It would be a kind 
of second Sunday-school. We have great faith in the Sunday- 
school; but it is only of an hour’s length, and there are many 
unfavorable surroundings. This work would supplement it. It 
would be spontaneous. We know there are older children in 
many households, and both young and elderly friends, who per- 
form: this labor of love ; but it is surprising to see how sometimes 
a new, unused force entering in makes light work of every bur- 
den, and has a fresh power in revivifying the mind of the child. 
The effect is like this beautiful Sunday to us in the inland coun- 
try to-day, far*away from the beaten highways of our life. It 
opens new avenues of thought and feeling, clearer vistas into the 
promised land ; old cares slip out of our vision, or they wear such 
a new dress that we do not know them, and ask if they can be the 
same things that once dulled our aspirations and sat like night- 
mare upon the repose of our daily life. So divinely ordered and 
beautiful a thing is change, — not abrupt or spasmodic, but life- 
giving and self-evolving, a re-lighting of all the powers, a normal 
condition of rest and work. Such is death to the wearied body, 
but truly harmonious soul. 

Dean Alford has written a pleasant series of ‘ Fireside Homi- 
lies,” which are published in this country by Randolph & Co., 
New York, and some of them have appeared in “Church and 
State.” They are meditations with his children on Sunday even- 
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ings. They are all,— parents and children, — sitting round the 
fire together, and he seems to be musing aloud. He asks “ why 
they are so happy.” He answers ‘that it is because they be- 
lieve. They are enjoying the luxury of faith,—he and they, — 
because the /abors of faith are over;” the services, the christen- 
ings, the Sunday-school, all the exercises of the day, are finished. 
He owns that they, — the children, — probably waked on Sunday 
morning with a “ kind of dread ;’’ but then he says, “‘ How much 
better it turned out than they thought. They enjoyed putting 
on their new dresses, to begin with, but perhaps they wished it 
would pour so that they wouldn’t have to go to church. (We 
are glad a dean’s children are not so much better than others, 
after all.) But somehow they became interested in spite of them- 
selves ; one or two of our dear Lord’s sayings got down into the 
well of their hearts, and they came away with the feeling that it 
was good to be there.’’ Yet, he says, we are all glad the services 
are over. ‘They lifted us up and inspired us, but that inspiration 
cannot be kept up long. It is too fatiguing for our natures. The 
holy faith is now ‘‘ digesting’ in us. “It has fed and calmed 
us, and we are now sitting in. the light of our Father’s counte- 
nance, as we shall sit when'this great religious service of Life is 
over, and we have taken our places around the fireside at His 
Home.” We would like to quote more of this evening talk, — 
what he says about God’s love, the future of the children, the 
sacred pictures on the walls, the human life of Jesus, the true 
liberty of the Christian character, the immortal life. We are 
sure the Dean is enjoying it himself, as he sits back in his chair ; 
for, as he says, the children don’t hear him use that word ‘‘ busy,” 
when they come to his elbow that day, and mamma has nothing to 
drive her up from her seat. To be sure, she has dropped off to 
sleep while he is talking. ‘“* But that is just as it ought to be,” 
he says. ‘“‘ Rest is their right; they should be ‘ full of rest from 
head to feet,’ as the poet says of the blessed dead.”’ 


A RETIRING EDITOR. 
We regret to see that the efficient and truly catholic editor of 
“ Church and State,” Dr. Smith, is retiring from his place. His 
farewell article on withdrawing shows what manner of man he is, 
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although we did not need it to be convinced, as the whole tone of 
the paper has been large and reverent, and its spirit generous and 
appreciative of whatever good is to be found in all communions. 
He is a thinker somewhat after the school of Dean Stanley, and 
although there are plenty of men on both sides of them who are 
longing to push them to the wall, they hold their ground, and love 
their church so much that they are determined to believe she can 
enfold all who “ profess and call themselves Christians;’’ and if 
she fears she cannot do it, they will work bravely to convince her 
that she can. Let us Unitarians hold on to this large profession 
of the ancient church, and ask for nothing narrower or broader. 

Dr. Smith speaks of the various branches of his communion, — 
the High, the Low, the Broad, the Ritualistic, and the Evangeli- 
cal Church. He has endeavored to show that all these different 
phases of thought can exist under the same ecclesiastical organiz- 
ation. He has expressed his condemnation of the movement 
which resulted in the Reformed Episcopal Church ; but he recog- 
nizes, even at the risk of being misunderstood, the “ deplorable 
blunder and mismanagement’’ of the Mother Church which first 
made the movement thrive. He thinks the secession would never 
have been possible but for the painful proceedings in the Diocese 
of Illinois against Rev. Mr. Cheney. He believes it, however, 
unjustifiable, being not only “ injurious to the Church from which 
it separates, but also to the non-Episcopal bodies with which it 
refuses to unite.” ‘The main point which he has wished to enforce 
is, that “ there are historically legitimate schools of opinion in the 
Church, and their co-existence is no ground for ecclesiastical sep- 
aration.’? He believes that they cannot be opposed or maintained 
by ecclesiastical discipline, and regards ecclesiastical trials on 
points of ritual and doctrine with great disapprobation. 

We find a cutting from this paper of some weeks back in re- 
gard to Bishop Colenso, perhaps from the pen of its editor, which 
illustrates this fairness of spirit. The writer speaks of the memo- 
rial presented to the Bishop of Oxford by Church of England 
clergymen of that city, for the condemnation of Dr. Colenso. 
‘“‘ Oxford is just the place for that,” he says. He fancies Dr. 
Colenso saying, quoting from another divine in regard to heresy- 
hunters, “ I’m glad I ain’t one of those fellows.” “ What then?” 
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the writer says. ‘Is it a thing to be proud of to have scruples 
about the five books of Moses? Not at all. That may be Bishop 
Colenso’s, or any other man’s, misfortune. But ‘is that the only 
consideration which ought to weigh with bishops and churchmen ?”’ 
he asks. ‘* Might not Bishop Colenso be an effective preacher of 


righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, in spite of a 
defective theology ?”’ 


We offer to the retiring editor our regrets at his departure, and 
our best wishes for the future of “‘ Church and State.’’ 


A LETTER FROM THE WEST. 


We have had the good fortune to see a letter from our earnest 
missionary, Mr. Douthit, addressed to our good friend, President 
Livermore, of Meadville Theological School. The letter was the 
outburst of a full heart, and not intended for publication ; but the 
utterances of such live workers ought not to die away in corners 
of the world, but ring around in the ears, and touch the souls of 
our people, until they give their substance, their work, and their 
sympathies, without which the gold chills the hand of the receiver. 


We shall not be able to insert all of the letter, but will quote a 
portion of it. . 


My Dear Mr. Livermore, — SHELBYVILLE, ItL., June 12, 1875. 
I have just received letters from you and Prof. Abbot, in regard -to 
sending me an assistant from Meadville during the summer vacation. 
. - Ido wish and need help, and think I can find plenty of gospel 
work for two more right in this mission. ‘As a matter of fact, there 
are few ministers in this region that can get as large and willing a hear- 
ing as a Unitarian; but the work is emphatically missionary, — that is, 
it is among the poor or the indifferent, and consequently for a time the 
compensation is very small. . . . It is very difficult to get efficient work- 
ers in the Sunday-school or church. We have now five Sunday-schools, 
with an attendance of from forty to one hundred and twenty-five, and 
only two of these can be said to be supplied with sufficient officers and 
teachers ; three of them are dependent almost wholly for their existence 
upon the presence of some one of my family. .. . The congregation 
gathered at the court-house in Shelbyville during the last year is now 
the largest but one, as also the Sunday-school, in a place of three or 
four thousand inhabitants, with seven churches, and could really keep 
one minister employed all the time, as well as the other congregations, 
three of which have regular pastors at a salary of twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars each. But having three other congregations, I can give 
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this one only half the time, and Mrs. Douthit takes charge of the Sun- 
day-school in my absence. Mattoon is vacant; friends in Marshall, 
Clark Co., want me to come and preach in the closed Presbyterian 
Church in that place; they would like to hear a Unitarian preacher in 
Vandalia, and the cry comes to me from several country places, “ Come 
over and help us.” I can only answer by praying that the Lord will 
send more laborers. The men whom I crave most of all to help in 
building up the waste places of Zion are men who are already converted 
to Christianity, men who are in love with the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, and baptized by his spirit, ever-present, fresh, and powerful, from 
the everlasting Father, and who are so intensely in earnest to get free 
from sinful habits themselves, and free others, that they have no time or 
inclination to split hairs between sou’ and sou’west, and demand more 
liberty than they know how to use well for their salvation and that of 
others. The battle of intellectual liberty has been fought and won. 
The watchword on to-day’s battle-flag should be “ Union,” — union of 
man with man, and man with God in holiness and love. And I know no 
better way to bring this about than by preaching, and living faith in God 
through Jesus Christ. . . . In the name of common sense, have not Uni- 
tarians now enough liberty to go to work and help a sinning, sorrowing 
world? . . . Why, there is many a poor fellow among the four or five 
hundred I meet once a month, who would totter and fall back into the 
pit from which he has emerged, if he had to be fed on such diet as the 
Year-Book controversy. Therefore we want none of this, either pro or 
con; a little less liberty on the drain, and more freedom of heart, is 
what these people need. If you can send us some one who, by the 
grace of God, can help us to live purer, nobler, truer, better, we shall 
give you grateful hearts ; and may the children of these woods and prai- 
ries, in-days to come, rise up and bless the dear friends of Meadville, in 
the name of God and his Christ! 


Yours very truly, J. L. Douruir. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 


“Tue CuristiAN Wor.p,’’ which we now receive among our 
exchanges from England, is a very valuable and prominent paper 
of the Baptist denomination. Its position is a broad and liberal 
one, and its attitude towards other sects is generous and appre- 
ciative. Its circulation appears to be very wide, all interesting 
movements are chronicled, and it manifests great hospitality toward 
philanthropic movements and reforms. Its independence and cour- 
age we cannot estimate in our country, where every one speaks his 
mind so freely, but it is none the less noteworthy. Since our ac- 
quaintance with the paper, first made in England, we have been 
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gratified to see that they have never failed to record the doings of 
Unitarians in their church record, and to recognize us as a Chris- 
tian denomination. 

Rev. J. Baldwin Brown has been publishing in its columns a 
series of articles on future punishment, taking a broad and rea- 
sonable ground on the subject. We quote the following passage : 


“ But I plead once more for my younger brethren, to many of whom 
this subject is a source of keen mental anguish, and whose position, 
whose prospects, whose very life, may depend on the sympathy with 
which the struggles of their minds towards the truth may be met. If 
they preach Christ, if you see that his love manifestly constrains them, 
if the one aim of their ministry is to draw men to closer fellowship with 
his spirit, honor them, cherish them, strengthen them; do not frown and 
forsake them if the hope gladdens their hearts that Christ’s dear love 
may have blessed ministries of mercy to accomplish, through all the 
ages, and in all the worlds. 

“And I would that my word might reach the elders, the leaders, of 
our religious communities and of our great societies, and I may speak as 
myself almost an elder: unless they are prepared for the breaking up of 
our churches and the shattering of our institutions, they must allow this 
to be an open question, to be freely discussed, thought out, and brqught 
forth into the sun. Where the subject so transcends the range of our 
imagination, and where the sphere of knowledge is necessarily so vague 
and dim, — where the language of Scripture is open to such varieties of 
interprétation, and has hints and suggestions which we all feel to be 
beyond the grasp of our thought, —they must be willing to allow their 
younger brethren to follow these suggestions in the direction to which 
the love of God in Christ may seem to guide them, nor be grieved if 
they seek to strengthen themselves with the hope which ‘ Paul the aged’ 
would seem to have clasped closely to his heart.” 


The editor has evidently been exposed to a good deal of indig- 
nation from those who want to see other people punished, and of 
croaking from those who are afraid they ought to want it. But he 
means to keep on his way, saying he “is convinced that nothing 
but good can come of the discussion in such a Christian spirit ; 
that the editor of a religious journal has missed his vocation if he 
refuses to recognize the fact that the ideas of past generations, on 
this subject, are undergoing a rapid and significant change.”’ 

Another article in this paper, on the revival movement in Eng- 
land, shows great independence. Most so-called Evangelical pa- 
pers seem bound, perhaps from a feeling of reverence towards 
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the apparent manifestations of the Holy Spirit, to endorse wholly 
these meetings. The writer cautions the ministers of the vari- 
ous churches, that are in sympathy with the movement, against 
certain erroneous ideas of religion that are in danger of being 
spread by these meetings. One is, “‘ that the vitalizing and reviv- 
ifying influence of the Lord, the Spirit, is spasmodic in its effect, 

. when it will be in all who will reverently submit to him.” 
Another danger is “ that of waiting for the Holy Ghost.” The 
writer calls the idea “‘ mischievous ignorance.’’ He says, “ Men 
might as well wait for the air that all breathe.”” How often we 
ourselves have been sad to hear a worthy orthodox man or woman 
say, “‘ I want to be a Christian: I hope | shall be sometime,” — 
as if they had nothing to do about it themselves. The writer 
goes on to say that ‘“‘ many people think that by going to partic- 
ular places they shall be brought in contact with the Spirit of 
God.’’ He calls this a part of the Romish system of sacraments 
and formal duties. The worst error of all “is in representing 
God as partial, as leaving the soul’s hope of salvation to accidents 
of time and place.’’ The last danger he fears is that of repre- 
senting that all men must go through a sudden transition in order 
to be regenerated. He thinks that, although God leads many by 
this experience, many more are brought home by the gentleness 
that makes men great. 


OUR FRENCH BRETHREN. 


The April number of ‘‘ La Libre Recherche” contains rather 
more favorable accounts of the condition of the Liberal Church in 
France. Monsieur Charruaud, in his ‘* Révue des Mois,’’ says 
" that the clouds seem to be breaking from their horizon. They are 
not to be deprived of their legitimate rights in the Church. The 
new minister of worship has declared that “it has never entered 
into his head for a single moment to eject from the Church a large 
proportion of Protestants who compose it, and that the fault will 
not lie at his door if all the difficulties that beset them are not 
settled in a spirit of equity and respect for the rights of all.” 
M. Charruaud says this is really the first time the authorities have 
spoken clearly, and without circumlocution, of their rights. They 


have a right to live and die, he believes, in the church where they 
12 ° 
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were born, which they love as they do a mother who has nour- 
ished them at her breast. 

These declarations were made before the delegation of the Lib- 
eral Churches, which has for President M. Montaudon, and for 
Secretary M. Larnac. They have, of course, disappointed many 
of the extreme Orthodox party, who have been determined to 
push things to extremes. Fortunately, there are other elements 

in the Orthodox Church of France, which are more pacificatory, 
and there are also reasonable and tolerant men as were undoubt- 
edly to be found in the old Congregational Church of New Eng- 
land at the time of our separation. These good men, however, . 
often keep silent, the noisy and bigoted ones have their say; 
harsh words follow, and the breach becomes so wide that it cannot 
be closed up again. We trust our French brethren will not be 
driven to this point. As long as a national State Church exists 
in France, they must be crippled by a separation from it. We 
are glad to hear from some of these large-minded and liberal men 
in the Orthodox party. M. de Pressensé, whose writings, as well 
as those of his wife, are well known in this country, is the editor 
of the ‘‘ Révue Chretienne.’’ He defends on its pages the rights 
of the Liberal party with clearness and impartiality. In fact, a 
revulsion of feeling has begun in the Orthodox ranks. Many 
pastors, who have no love for so-called liberal opinions, have de- 
clared publicly that they would not have such a stigma of injustice 
put upon the Orthodox Church. The pastoral Conference of La 
Gironde desires that there should be a fair and equitable division 
of church privileges. This is a great advance for them to make ; 
but they have not gone far enough yet, until they can not only 
tolerate their co-religionists, but believe that the latter have their 
place in the church to save it from stagnation of thought, while 
they themselves have theirs to retard the too destructive tenden- 
cies of free speculation. Why can they not live side by side, and 
respect and love each other, after this friction is over, even as we 
and our Orthodox friends are trying to do, although a visible 
bond of union may not now be possible or desirable for us ? 

Our readers have doubtless seen the reports of the loss of the 
two French gentlemen, some weeks ago, who ascended in the bal- 
loon “ Zenith.’ On arriving at an altitude of eight thousand 
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metres, they were killed by asphyxia, caused by the insufficiency 
of atmospheric pressure. Their companion, M. Tissandier, after 
a long fainting fit, was brought to life. He wept bitter tears over 
the bodies of his friends. These two gentlemen, M. Crocé-Spi- 
nelli and M. Sivel, were members of the Liberal Church. M. 
Spinelli was about thirty years old, and very decided in his reli-, 
gious convictions. He was one of the founders of the Protestant 
Charitable Society. M. Sivel was forty years old. He leaves 
one little girl an orphan. Livingstone wished to take him with 
him in his explorations into Africa, but from various reasons 
M. Sivel declined to go. M. Auguste Dide, the associate pastor 
with M. Athanase Coquerel, received the remains at the railroad 
station, saying a few words which touched the hearers profoundly. 
An immense concourse of people was assembled at Pére La Chaise, 
and he there gave a discourse upon the-life and death of these 
two men of science, which was full of the eloquent and impas- 
sioned feeling which those know so well who have heard him in 
Paris. Such deaths, to use his words, “ bring with them their 
consolation.”’ 


MISSIONARY WORK IN RUSSIA. 


Lord Radstock, the young Englishman who has taken up popu- 
lar preaching, has been of late in Russia. It would be interest- 
ing to see how a young nobleman conducts a revival. His ad- 
dresses made a good deal of sensation at first, and we believe he 
still draws large audiences. He preaches in Russia at the British 
and American Chapel in English, and at the French Reformed 
Church in French. His hearers cannot therefore be among the 
Russians, at least those of the lower class. Perhaps he does well 
to strike at the foreign residents and travelers and win their atten- 
tion, for no class of persons are probably more forgetful of their 
religious observances, more negligent in their charities, and more 
desultory in their lives, than the average tourists. Lord Radstock 
has had the “ British Workman,’’ now on its fourth number, trans- 
lated into Russian for the people. He has also established a Rus- 
sian Tract Society, and one of his converts, named Pashkoff, a 
millionaire, distributes one thousand copies of the New Testament 


every month. 
v Mu. i 
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ATHANASE COQUEREL. 


It is with much sadness that we record the death—just announced 
by ocean telegraph —of this distinguished scholar, philanthropist, and 
divine. We had known of his severe, illness for many months, inter- 
rupting his labors, and compelling him to spend the last winter in the 
gsouth of France and at the Italian baths. Returning somewhat relieved, 
he had resumed in part his literary and pastoral work, and, we see from 
French newspapers, preached as lately as June 27, urging his favorite 
doctrine ot the necessity of extending liberal Protestantism in France 
as the only adequate and secure basis of the republic. 

M. Coquerel has been, since the death of his honored father, Athan- 
ase Coquerel, pére, in 1868, the leading spirit among Liberal Christians 
in France, if not on the Continent, foremost in ability and devotedness, 
as well as in position; an untiring and heroic worker for rational free- 
dom in the state and in the Christian Church. In the recent attempts 
of the Orthodox party to crush out liberal Christianity in the Protestant 
Churci: of France, M. Coquerel has maintained a position of firm and 
persistent resistance to the encroachments upon the rights of the liberal 
churches and consistories. Indeed, his life, as well as that of his father 
for forty years, has been largely devoted to the maintenance of these 
rights, and even though deposed he has never ceased to exercise minis- 
terial functions, and to labor for the equal recognition of pastors hold- 
ing liberal views in the Reformed Church. Something of the intensity 
of his convictions on this subject appeared in his recent able paper on 
Guizot in “Old and New,” the last of his writings, save a private letter, 
that we have been privileged to read. His eloquence, energy, and vigor 
of thought, together with his large acquirements and vivid style, gave 
great force and effectiveness to all his literary efforts; and those who 
were fortunate enough to hear his lectures or conversation, during his 
visit to this country in 1871, or who may have heard him preach in his 
own church, or enjoyed the hearty hospitality of his home, will not soon 
forget the charm of his full, clear, and earnest utterance. Art, states- 
manship, education, literature, claimed his broad sympathies and his 
abundant labors as well as religion and the Church; and during the 
memorable siege of Paris he was indefatigable in ministries of mercy 
and relief. For a large portion of his life, and till his death, M. Coquerel 
has been the editor and leading contributor of a periodical advocating 
his own religious ideas and convictions, and was the author of several 
books, mainly on art, ecclesiastical history, and theology. Born in 1820, 
he has ended too soon, at the age of fifty-five,a laborious and useful 
career, full of devoted and eminent service to the Christian Church and 
to humanity. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. From Milwaukee, of all places, comes an extraordinary treatise 
on the death of Jesus, which deceives many of the credulous sort, 
and is having a wide circulation. Its pretentious title-page reads, 
“Wichtige, historische Enthuellungen ueber die wirkliche Todesart 
Jesu. Nach einem alten, zu Alexandrien gefunden Manuskripte, von 
einem Zeitgenossen Jesu aus dem heiligen Orden der Essader. Aus 
einen lateinischen Abschrift des Originals uebersetzt. Auf vielseiti- 
gen Wunsch unveraendert nachgedrucht von Biron und Brucker.” 
The peculiarities of the book are that it.pretends to be a Latin (!) 
manuscript of an Essene ih Egypt, written about seven years after 
the death of Jesus; that it shows the Essenes as rationalists, with no 
faith in miracles or their possibility, and also as highly cultivated 
men ; that it calls Jesus a student, if not a member, of the sect, and 
probably the unlawful son of an Essene; that it treats his death upon 
the cross as not real, but only a case of suspended animation; that it 
explains all the appearances of his body, after death, on the ground 
of his resuscitation; and that it gives him to a natural death from 
exhaustion, about six months later, in one of the Essene communi- 
ties near the Dead Sea. The translator (!) adds an appendix of a 
dozen pages, in which he takes for granted the genuineness of the 
Essene account. The thoughts and assertions are substantially those 
of Dulk’s tragedy, published some half dozen years ago. The absurd 
story of Jesus as lover of Mary of Bethany appears here also. 

2. A much more valuable contribution to literature and science 
than this from Milwaukee is the book of Pastor Gustav Adolf Zim- 
mermann, of Chicago (Ephesos im Ersten Christlichen Jahrhundert. 
Inaugural Dissertation der Philosophischen Facultaet zu Jena). This 
is a very thorough and important piece of wouk. Its five chapters 
treat successively of the history of Ephesus down to the time of 
Augustus ; of its political condition in the first Christian century; of 
its social condition ; of its religious condition, the worship of Artemis, 
of other gods, and of heroes and rulers; and of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian communities at Ephesus in that century, and the work of Paul 
in the city. An appendix contains a short history and description of 
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the famous Temple, with a map of Ephesus and its surroundings as 
it appears to-day. It is curious to see the old aqueducts marked side 
by side with the modern railway, on the ruined site of this almost for- 
saken city. The facts which Herr Zimmermann has collected about 
the worship of the great Diana, and the characteristics of thg Ephe- 
sian people, are not new. But they have been diligently compiled, and 
from a great variety of sources. The book ought to find a translator, 
and we hope to make use of the chapter on the Jews and Christians for 
a more extended article. It corrects some false impressions, and does 
not sustain all the eloquent assertions of Conybeare in his life of the 
Great Apostle. 

3. At some time or other, every German theological teacher must, 
say his word about the first Church in Rome, and on the question, 
How much had the apostles to do with it? The young scholar offers 
this as his evidence of competence, and the old professor leaves it as 
his parting gift, perhaps as his parting shot. Rudolf Seyerlen seems 
to be a young scholar; but his “ Entstehung und erste Schicksale der 
Christengemeinde in Rom” has the research and the skill of an ex- 
pert in this kind of investigation. He is a keen critic as well as a 
patient inquirer. The topics which he discusses are Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans; the Jews in Rome; the Christians in Rome; Paul 
in Rome; the Neronian persecution; and Paul’s death, with the inci- 
dental question of Peter in Rome. His decision of the last question 
is not that of the best authorities, even of some of the Catholic 
writers who have lately uttered their voice. He makes altogether 
too much of the letter of the Roman Clement. But, if the argu- 
ments of Seyerlen are not convincing, they show a happy freedom 
from prejudice. The anti-Catholic spirit of Germany now disposes 
its writers to see falsehood in this claim of the Roman Church to be 
built upon the rock of Peter. The book would have been more val- 
uable if there were more of it. Seventy pages octavo are not suffi- 
cient to cover all the ground of research. And some heed should 
have been given to the treasures of the catacombs and the questions 
which they raise. 

4. Hermann Daun, Archdeacon at Taengermunde, lifts a voice of 
“earnest warning” to his Evangelical brethren not to be cheated by 
the wiles of the Jesuits, while he tells the long and dolorous tale of 
the woes of the faithful in Bohemia (die Verfolgungen der Evange- 
lischen in Boehmen). He shows how Christianity, now one thou- 
sand years old, in the land of the Csezchs, has suffered outrage and 
violence from its pretended friends, has had a perpetual baptism of 
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blood, and has been put to open shame. Bohemia is a singular in- 
stance of a land which has the finest traditions of Protestant zeal 
and faith and suffering, now not only submissive, but even glad and 
jubilant, in bearing the yoke of religious tyranny. Alas for a people 
who forget the nobleness of their fathers, and make themselves will- 
ing tools of superstition and priestly intrigue! In no country to-day 
are heretics more hated, and the Catholic legends more honored and 
glorified, than in the country of Huss and Jerome and John Ziska. 
And yet a faithful remnant remain and cry aloud, trusting that the 
enlightened policy of the German and Austrian emperors will save 
them from the Papal anathemas. They hold the spectacle of mur- 
ders and tortures and scourgings before the eyes of the careless 
crowd, and bid them beware of this imminent fate if the Jesuits are 
not silenced. 

5. The second volume of Dr. Heinrich Schmid’s history of the Ger- 
man Catholic Church (Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche Deutsch- 
land von der Mitte des 18 Jahrhunderts bis in die Gegenwart) only 
includes the years since 1830. The style of the book is sprightly, if 
such a term can describe a German historical work, and some impor- 
tant questions are discussed. But some things are left out that ought 
to be in the volume, and some things are in it that do not belong 
there. What has the Austrian Concordat, for instance, to do with 
the proper German Church? The actual difficulties of the German 
Catholic Church are not fully appreciated. 

6. Herr K. G. Kraft was a convert to Rome some years ago, ‘and 
now takes advantage of the present excitement to write a series of 
essays on what he calls “ Ecclesiastical Reunion” (Kirchliche Wie- 
dervereinigung). Four of these small books have appeared. He 
finds the way of reunion very easy, It is only for all Protestants to 
become out and out Catholics, to accept the doctrine of Infallibility 
and the rest. The Pope will generously concede to the Protestants 
that they may keep the German Bible in their houses and schools, 
that they may have it upon the pulpit, and that they may use their 
Protestant hymns. That is the way in which the Episcopal Bishop 
Coxe proposes to establish unity in the ‘American church. 

7. “ Fugaces labuntur anni,” — the line of Horace comes to us as’ 
we see on the title-page of Karl Matthes’ “ Allgemeine Kirchliche 
Chronik,” for 1874, that it is the twenty-first annual issue, and re- 
member how warmly we welcomed the first number. The plan has 
not been changed, and there has been no falling off in the interest, 
the accuracy, and the impartiality of the successive issues. Of course 
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the Protestant Evangelical Church corhes first, what it has done in 
the year in Germany, what it has done in other parts of the world. 
And it is pleasant to find the broad charity which includes Unitarians 
and Shakers among the Evangelical sects. Particular mention is 
made of our Unitarian Conference in Saratoga, of the high intelli- 
gence, the high social standing, of the members, and the large signifi- 
cance of the debates. The writer calls the Unitarian Church “the 
tribe of Levi among the Yankees.” The woman’s temperance move- 
ment, too, comes in for notice, and it is mildly hinted that some of its 
good results were hindered by a zeal without discretion, and by an 
unwise violation of the laws. The Cummins’ reform movement 
seems hopeful to the writer. The second half of the volume marks 

q the changes and trials which have come in the Roman Church of 
Germany and in foreign lands; and the natural antipathy of a Prot- 
estant German has been successfully suppressed in the narrative. 
And then the Greek Church comes in. The least satisfactory part of 
the Annual is the account and notices of the theological literature of 
the year, only twenty-five works in all! 

8. In Germany, just at present, treatises on the Pastoral Care are 
not much in favor. The desire is rather to get away from all priestly 
control, and all supérvision of morals or life by the man of God. 
But Dr. Alexander Schweizer thinks that he can give an acceptable 
definition of the pastor’s place, and show what right the curate has in 
his care for souls (Pastoral-theorie oder die Lehre von der Seelsorge 
des evangelishes Pfarrers). He gives to the pastor altogether more 
weight in dictating the opinions of the faithful than the theory of 
free judgment will allow, and permits a scrutiny of thought which 
makes the Protestant preacher as much a Lord of the flock as the 
Catholic. The best part of his dpstrine is that which makes the pas- 
tor the servant of his own people rather than a general missionary. 
Germany, with all its vagaries of opinion and criticism, is not respon- 
sible for the mischief done by English and American itinerants, and 
does not show the strange spectacle of noble lords and ladies, of 
scholars and statesmen, waiting in the crowds which applaud the 
inspirations of such teachers of religion as Moody and Sankey. The 
itinerant type of pastoral duty will not take the place of the Luther- 
an tradition. It is pitiful that in our American schools of theology 
the students must be instructed in the machinery of revivals as an 
important part of their work. 

9. Dr. F. Reiff, in his dissertation on the Future of the World 
(Die Zukunft der Welt), examines the assertions of optimism, of 
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pessimism, and of science, and is happy in showing that all these 
really confirm the Christian faith and vindicate its claim. Does not 
optimism look for a better time, a brighter world, and insist that 
things go on from good to better? Does not pessimism see the rav- 
ages of sin, and find that the present world must be destroyed? Does 
not science say, as its last word, that the physical universe will freeze 
out, and be resolved back into its primitive elements, into gas and 
mist and ether? The word of the Hebrew prophet and of the Chris- 
tian apostle and of the Apocalyptic seer seems to be the teacher of 
these philosophers ayd cynics and geologists, even while they pretend 
to reject it. Such a harmony between philosophy and religion, be- 
tween Nature and Grace, is delightful. But is there not a lurking 
fallacy in this app&rent harmony? At any rate, the materialists will 
not admit that the end of the world which they expect is that change 
from the natural to the spiritual which this Christian teacher ex- 
pounds. What they reject is the life beyond the life of flesh which 
Reiff rejoices in. But the turn of his argument is ingenious. 


Du Prosléytisme et de la Liberté Religieuse, ou le Judaisme au milieu 
des Cultes Chrétiens dans I état actuel de la Civilization. Par M. I. 
Bedarride. Paris: Michel Lévy Fitres. 1875. 

Several years ago, we had occasion, in another review, to speak at 
length of the book of this distinguished Jewish lawyer, on the con- 
dition of his fellow Israelites in the Latin nations of Europe. Since 
that time the writer has died; and this new work, found among his 
papers, is published by his son. It is able and valuable. It is writ- 
ten in that epigrammatic way of short, sharp paragraphs, many of 
them only a single sentence, which literary Frenchmen, from Victor 
Hugo down, affect as striking and picturesque, but which to English 
readers is vexatious, breaking the flow of the thought and the con- 
tinuity of the impression. But the words are well chosen, and the 
epithets are in good taste. The work is at once a historical sketch, 
an ingenious argument, a moral disquisition, and a glorification of Is- 
rael and its religion. ‘ Its most novel and surprising statement is that 
the religion of Moses is a universal religion, that it was in its ideas and 
truths never intended merely as the religion of one race or one na- 
tion, that it was given by Jehovah as the proper faith of the world ; 
and that the notion that, because the Jews were God’s peculiar people 
they were exclusive in their faith, is all wrong. According to Bed- 
arride, the faith of the Jews was Catholic from the beginning, recog- 
nizing the virtue in all other religions, joining in sympathy with every 

13 
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religion which had the idea of God and of righteousness, and reject- 
ing only gross idolatry. The Jews had no idea of claiming for them- 
selves any special right to the Divine favor or to a future heaven, 
farther than they were true to the doctrines of natural justice and 
piety. They were not indifferept to the spread of their religion out- 
side of the land of Canaan, though they never sought proselytes, or 
wished to bring the Gentiles into the kingdom except by the general 
influence of the truth. 

The purpose of the book is to vindicate the right of the Jewish 
religion to an equal place among the religions of civilized men: not 
to be tolerated merely, not to be allowed privileges, such as lords give 
to slaves, or superiors give to inferiors, but to be acknowledged as one 
religion among the many that are necessary in a cofmplex civilization. 
In all religions which enlightened nations accept, there are good and 
true ideas, and these are common to the seemingly different religions. 
The difference is rather in form and ritual than in the substance of 
doctrine. Christianity ought not to curse Judaism, of which it is the 
daughter; nor ought the faith of the Arabian prophet to despise 
the source from which -it came. Jesus and Mohammed were only 
Jewish prophets, purifiers in their way of the Hebrew religion, re- 
formers of abuses which had fastened themselves to its spirit and its 
methods. Bedarride is. another of those Talmudic scholars whose 
learning in our time is throwing new light upon the origin of the New 
Testament ideas, in pointing out that Jesus not only repeated Old 
Testament words in his teaching, but the words also of Rabbinical 
doctors and their traditions. While he rebuked the Scribes for their 
own authorized variatioris of the word of the law, he accepted their 
more spiritual sentences as divine command and wisdom. He insists, 
like Dr. Ginsburg, that John the Baptist was an Essene, and that he 
taught Jesus the morality of the Essene sect. And he wisely dis- 
cards the notion that, because the parents of Jesus were poor, the son 
had no religious training beyond the bare measure of an ordinary 
mechanic’s child. It is not easy to set aside the facts which he brings 
to support his assertion. 

Bedarride’s idea of inspiration is that it is an influence in the soul, 
and not the communication of knowledge ab extra. Reason is the test 
to which he brings all truth. Reason is the divine logos and light. 
The Jewish religion is eminently rational. The Hebrew language, he 
says, has no word to express what the Christian church usually means 
by faith. The Jews had no implicit faith, based upon assent without 
conviction, and they wanted none. They knew what they believed ; 
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and their belief was in moral axioms more than in mystical dogmas. 
They found the religion ir which they were born adequate to their 
needs, and they took it as a matter of course. They had no anathema 
for those born into other faiths. There will seem to some readers 
inconsistency here between Bedarride’s assertion that Judaism is uni- 
versal in its character, and his advice to let other religions wholly 
alone. So far as a mild and charitable soul can nourish hatred, he 
hates apostates, and has no confidence in religious renegades. He 
wishes men to come to the knowledge of the truth, but has no wish 
that they should change their religious conviction or their church. 

There is nothing more ridiculous, Bedarride says, than the eccle- 
siastical curse in an age like ours. It falls only upon those who are 
not disturbed by it and will not heed it. Science and the civil power 
alike despise the empty anathemas of Catholic or of Protestant popes. 
Persecution never did anything for the growth of knowledge or the 
increase of the truth. It is foolish as well as wrong. Its premises 
are weak, and its work is disastrous. So the early Christian fathers 
saw it. The ante-Nicene writers, and some, too, in the next age, 
nobly defended the rights of conscience. Even the fanatic Tertul- 
lian could plead for justice. The wrong done by Augustine, in taking 
the opposite ground, and fastening exclusiveness in the Christian 
policy, is beyond measure. 

If we were to quote striking sentences from this earnest book to 
show its quality, our critical notice would fill half of the pages of 
this review. The book abounds in suggestive remarks, and it has 
hints for no end of sermons. “ How can one berintolerant to doc- 
trines, and tolerant to those who teach and accept them?” this ques- 
tion gives a text for discussion. The book was finished apparently 
while Pius IX. was still a temporal ruler, and before the assembling 
of the great Vatican. It is a worthy companion volume to the work 
of Pressensé. ° 


The Life and Death of John of Barneveld. By John Lothrop Motley. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


These volumes contain the history of the Netherlands during Bar- 
neveld’s administration, which commenced with the twelve years’ 
truce following the long war with Spain, and soon after the death 
of William the Silent, although Barneveld had been eminent long 
before, and was highly regarded by the Prince of Orange. 

At the age of twenty-nine he was chosen Pensionary of Rotter- 
dam and Advocate of Holland; and, as Holland was the most wealthy 
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and powerful of the seven United Provinces, that circumstance, with 
his upright character and the wisdom of his counsels, fitted him for 
the position of leader of the Republic. Henry IV. of Navarre was 
the sworn ally of the Netherlands, and the only reliable one, as 
James of England responded to all their appeals for aid and sympa- 
thy with a cautious, temporizing policy, which at a later day, during 
the prevalence of Arminianism, assumed the form of fierce opposi- 
tion. Through the agency of Mr. Motley, documents have been dis- 
covered in the libraries of the Hague, and thoroughly examined, 
which until that time had been buried from every eye. They reveal 
to us the private correspondence of Barneveld with the Dutch am- 
bassador at the French Court, and present a very vivid picture of 
Henry, in the closing period of his life, as he appeared in his famil- 
iar intercourse with the envoy and with his prime minister, Sully. 
He esteemed Barneveld as the greatest statesman in Europe, and 
relied implicitly on his counsels. 

The death of John, Duke of Cleves, leaving no legal heir to his 
patrimony, placed the Netherlands in a critical position. “It was as 
it were a triangle wedged in between Holland, France, Belgium, and 
Germany, and between Protestantism and Catholicism.” The claim- 
ants were the Emperor of Germany, on the one hand, and the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg and the Palatine of Newburg, both Protestant 
princes, on the other. If it should fall into the hands of the Em- 
peror, and under Catholic influence, the Netherlands would be ruined. 
Julick, one of the three duchies composing the inheritance, surrren- 
dered to Maurice, the son of William of Orange, and a joint sover- 
eignty was assigned to the two Protestant princes called the Condo- 
minium. Maurice had been distinguished as a soldier during the 
war, and had become the military, as Barneveld was the civil, leader 
of the Republic; but, his ambition having led him to seek the crown 
of Holland, which Barneveld discouraged, he became jealous of the 
distinction which the latter deservedly possessed, and this sentiment 
developed into enmity to Barneveld, and resulted finally in his arrest 
and death. The assassination of Henry IV., just on the eve of a 
war with Spain and Austria, had deprived the Netherlands of their 
most faithful ally, and embarrassed the preparations for the war. 

The States were at this time rent asunder by theological discus- 
sions, which were very bitter, extending to all classes. The doctrines 
of Arminius, which were spreading rapidly, were opposed with great 
violence by Gomar, and the advocates were proscribed and perse- 
cuted. This led to a remonstrance from the Arminians, which drew 
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forth one in reply from the Gomarites, or Calvinists, — from which 
the two parties were known as Remonstrants and Counter-Remon- 
strants. Barneveld favored the views of the former, while Maurice 
adopted those of the latter, which added strength to his animosity 
against the statesman. It was proposed by the Counter-Remon- 
strants to form a National Synod, which should prescribe a uniform 
creed for all the States; but this Barneveld strongly opposed, on the 
principle that each State had a right to prescribe its own creed. 

Maurice having determined upon the death of Barneveld, he ef- 
fected his arrest by an act of treachery. He pretended to desire an 
interview with the statesman, and as soon as Barneveld entered the 
palace he was placed in confinement. His friend Hugo Grotius, the 
learned theologian, was his companion in prison, and was condemned 
by the same sentence, but escaped through the agency of his wife. 
Barneveld was tried and executed without witness, advocate, or indict- 
ment against him,— excepting the chargé of complicity with Spain, 
whose determined foe he had ever been, as Spain well knew. His 
defense was made in a brave and submissive spirit, but his words 
were distorted into evidence against him. No friend appeared to inter- 
cede for him but the French ambassador and, too late, when she 
learned his danger, the widow of William of Orange. He suffered 
many indignities, and his family were not permitted to see him, nor 
could he hold communication with them: they refused to solicit his 
pardon, on the ground that he had committed no offense, and he 
approved their course. Suchgwas the reward of this devoted servant 
of the Republic, after forty years of fidelity, and while bending under 
the infirmities of seventy-two years. 

Still more sad was.the sequel of this family history: his two sons, 
impelled by resentment for their father’s death, conspired to assassi- 
nate Maurice. The plot was discovered: one was sentenced to ban- 
ishment and the other to death; and unhappily, but not unnaturally, 
the odium of their crime was reflected on the memory of their inno- 
cent father. 

We close this book with the impression that it delineates, in clear 
and forcible language, the character of an incorruptible statesman and 
a truly Christian patriot. All readers of this installment of Mr. 
Motley’s great work will earnestly desire that his health may be 
restored, to enable him to complete the researches in which he has 
been engaged with such distinguished success. 
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The Building of a Brain. By Edward H. Clarke, M.D., author of 
“Sex in Education.” Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 


Sex in Industry: A Plea for the Working-Girl. By Azel Ames, Jr., 

M.D. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

These volumes deserve to be generally read and carefully consid- 
ered, for the physiological laws set forth and the perils illustrated in 
them. We are by no means so well satisfied that the open or im- 
plied argument common to them both, is either fairly stated or of 
much practical value in determining woman’s true place and work in 
life. The intent and influence of the argument, unless we misinter- 
pret the spirit of these essays, is to discourage young women, on peril 
of invalidism, from hoping to win any considerable success either as 
students or workers. To those women who must work with brain 
or hands, we judge that the doctrines set forth here must be thor- 
oughly depressing; more than that, they seem to us to be largely 
misleading. While the mischiefs of over-exertion and unhealthful 
surroundings are strongly, and not too strongly, portrayed, the perils 
of regular employment or regular study for young women, under 
reasonable conditions, are, we are persuaded, considerably exagger- 
ated. The true comparison is not between the sexes, between, boys 
and girls at school, or young men and young women in the factory, 
the printing-office, and the college, —though there is much dissent 
from the conclusion of these authors in regard to the results of such 
a comparison, — but between the girls who study regularly at school 
and those who do not, the comparative health of the young women 
who are busy in the school-room, the work-shop, and the factory, and 
the young women who are occupied or idle at home and in society. 
Despite all undue incitements and all unwholesome surroundings and 
restrictions, we question if these physicians, or physicians generally, 
would venture to affirm that women who are employed as students, 
as teachers, as clerks and copyists, and in the handicrafts, are less 
healthy, or oftener sick as the result of their mode of life, than other 
women. We can conceive that just as impressive, and just as con- 
clusive a book as either of these two might be written setting forth 
the disabilities of women and the perils to their organization in soci- 
ety and the domestic circle. Miss Anna C. Brackett, an eminent 
teacher of New York, complained with some reason, in the able 
paper she recently read at the meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, of the proneness of physicians to charge juvenile ill- 
nesses to the account of study and the school; and we are assured by 
employers of girls in the trades that much of the sickness among 
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these results from wretched dietetic habits and exposures outside their 
work-rooms, while some of it may also be ascribed to the greater 
steadiness with which they work as compared with men, in order to 
support themselves and balance the lesser rates which in many cases 
they receive for doing precisely the same work. 

While the physiologists have contributed many important facts and 
suggestions to the discussions in regard to woman’s place in education 
and industry, we may well hesitate to adopt all their deductions or 
accept their theories. We may be grateful for their warnings, and 
profit by them, while suspecting that they have sometimes generalized 
unwarrantably from their premises. Some caution is needed in rea- 
soning from statistics of the sick to the duties of the well. “If I 
dwelt in a hospital,” said Dr. Franklin, “I might come to think all 
mankind diseased.” 

In regard to the questions relating to the co-education of the sexes, 
too, it seems a little remarkable that these physiological ‘difficulties 
should suddenly come to the front at a time when all the old argu- 
ments against co-education were evidently giving way, and its eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and moral advantages were being urged pore 
strongly than ever before. Those who believe in the correlation of 
material and spiritual advantages in all just causes and true methods, 
will weigh carefully Dr. Clarke’s argument before concluding that 
what seems proved to be socially and morally good, is of necessity 
physiologically bad. 

Dr. Holmes has recently made the somewhat surprising statement 
that “the priest has had nothing for woman, hitherto, but a curse.” 
It is to be hoped that in the brighter era of the physician to which 
he welcomes her, her course will not be hampered by any of the 
prejudice and professionalism of which the priest has in ages past 
enjoyed no entire monopoly. 


The Ecclesiastical Institutions of Holland, treated with special refer- 
ence to the Position and Prospects of the Modern School of The- 
ology. By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1875. 

This pamphlet is in the form of a report presented to the Hibbard 
trustees, and contains a very interesting outline of the history of 
ecclesiastical parties and events in Holland, especially as these relate 
to the rise and position of the so-called Modern School of Theology. 
Mr. Wicksteed, who is the successor of James Martineau as preacher ° 
at Little Portland Street Chapel in London, is intimately acquainted 
with some of the leading liberal theologians in Holland, and has 
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made a special study of the “Modern” movement in that country. 
We expect to publish in the next number of this Review an article 
by him in relation to this subject. 


The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, with extracts from the 
Oration of ‘Eschines against Ctesiphon, and Explanatory Notes. 
By Martin L. D’Ooge, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

The character of this Review, and the limited space at our com- 
mand, prevent us from giving to this handsome book the notice which 
it deserves. It is published in Chicago, but is printed by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, in its best style. The peculiarities of the 
edition may be learned from the frank and modest preface; and the 
slight examination which we have been able to make of the English 
notes bears out what the author claims for them, that they illustrate 
the rhetorical and literary character of the oration more than its 
niceties of grammar. They explain the thought and the drift of the 
speech. It was a happy thought of Prof. D’Ooge to place at the 
foot of the page those passages from the oration of ‘A¢schines which 
the plea of Demosthenes meets and answers. The student so can 
hear both sides, and make a fair decision between the rival arguments. 
The short Introduction gives a clear statement of the cause of the 
oration and the conduct of the case. 

The book is very creditable to the industry and the skill of the 
Greek Professor in the University where all the professors seem 
bound in honor to furnish proofs to the country of their scholarship 
and culture in their several departments. 


Childhood Songs. By Lucy Larcom. Illustrated. Boston: James 

R. Osgood & Co. 1875. Price, $2.25. 

A book of pleasing verses, merry and grave, for children and about 
them. Perhaps the author may not quite realize the very high aspi- 
ration expressed in this charming stanza from the dedication of the 
book, — 

“ And I, for one, would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 
Be the poet of little children 
Than the laureate of a king,” — 


but if not, it will be because the aspiration is so high. Many chil- 
dren will love the bright, breezy verses made especially for them ; 
and perhaps more parents will enjoy those songs which have been as 
surely sung for their solace or delight. The book is well illustrated. 





